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For the Woman’s Journal. 
JUNE ROSES. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


Says Summer: ‘‘All is ready, 
The world is put in tune; 
Come forth, come forth, my roses, 
The crowning joy of June!”’ 
Tho roses come so gladly, 
So blithe at morn they smile; 
The roses droop so sadly 
In such a little while! 


They find a sun that scorches, 
And rain that fiercely beats, 
And rude winds come to rifle 
Their sacred hidden sweets. 
And so, in sad amazement, 
The roses spread their wings ; 
They seek a better country 
With all the lovely things. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In several cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts the orations for Memorial Day 
were delivered by women. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore spoke at Milford; Miss Mary 
E. Elliott, secretary of the State Woman’s 
Relief Corps, at Ashland; Mrs. Emma R. 
Loud at Saugus; Mrs. Eva T. Cook at 
Northboro; Miss Emily G. Wetherbee at 
Fayville; Mrs. Mary E. Knowles at Forest 
Hills Cemetery, and Mrs. Emily L. Water- 
man at Mt. Hope Cemetery, near Boston. 
At Malden, the afternoon exercises at the 
soldiers’ lot in the Forestdale Cemetery 
were conducted by the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 





- Ciation of the Soldiers’ Home. Mrs. Julia 


K. Dyer, past president of the associa- 
tion, delivered the oration, and Mrs. 
Sarah Fisher Wellington, the present pres- 
ident of the association, sang ‘‘The Star- 
Spang led Banner.” 
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Fifty-five representatives of the labor 
organizations of Massachusetts met in 
response to a call from the Boston Work- 
ingmen’s Political League, at Wells Memo- 
rial Hall, on Monday, June 18, and de- 
cided to act together hereafter at the 
ballot - box. Boston, Lynn, Hudson, 
Brockton, Whitman, Haverhill, Spring- 
field, Waltham, Fall River, Holyoke, 
Fitchburg, Hingham, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Salem, Dracut, Taunton, Chelsea, Quincy, 
Cambridge, Gloucester and Northampton 
sent delegates. The platform adopted 
calls for universal suffrage irrespective of 
sex; also for abolition of national banks 
as banks of issue; an issue of currency 
by the government directly to the 
people; the money of the government to 
be made receivable for all debts, public 
or private; a postal savings bank system ; 
the restoration of silver to the place it 
held prior to 1873; government owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraph and tele- 
phone lines; direct legislation by the 
initiative and referendum ; a graduated in- 
come tax and such legislation as will ren- 
der it impossible to evade payment of 
uniform taxes upon property; a repeal, 
of the electric light monopoly, which pre- 
vents the people of any town or city 
from doing their own lighting ; legislation 
against stock watering; the enforcement 
of laws relating to the employment of 
women and children in factories; laws 
for protection to life and limbs; liability 
of employer for injury to health or life; 
abolition of the sweating system ; sanitary 
inspection of all places where labor is 








| 





employed; abolition of the contract labor 
system; an eight-hour labor day and 
further reduction of the hours of labor 
in proportion to the progress of produc- 
tion; State ownership and control of the 
liquor business. A resolution was adopted 
calling for the issuing of enrolment lists 
for the registration of the names of all 
citizens who will agree to vote for no 
candidate excepting those who will pledge 
themselves to support the platform of 
the Workingmen’s Political League. A 
motion to nominate a State ticket was 
voted down. 


Ee 


At Albany, N. Y., June 16, 1894, 
amendments touching on woman suffrage 
were introduced in the Constitutional 
Convention by John Bigelow, of New 
York, a member of the suffrage com- 
mittee; Vasco P. Abbott, of Gouver- 
neur, and Nathaniel Foot, of Rochester. 
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The proposition of Mr. Foot is an in- 
genious proposition to make the extension 
of suffrage for women an excuse for doing 
them a cruel injustice in other respects 
under the specious plea of placing them on 
an equality with men. He proposes to sub- 
mit the question of striking out the word 
male to the people at a general election— 
the women registering their opinion by 
colored ballots so as to distinguish them 
from those cast by male voters. If a 
majority of both sexes vote in the affirma- 
tive, then the word shall be stricken from 
the constitution and women shall be 
admitted to participate in elections, but 
at the same time so-called ‘special priv- 
ileges”” now enjoyed by women shall be 
done away with, viz.: All penalties for 
breach of promise to marry shall be abol- 
ished, together with all rights of dower, 
inchoate or absolute, and all penalties for 
non-support by husbands. Section 1,742 
of the code of civil procedure, which de- 
clares ‘when a woman may maintain an 
action for divorce,’’ shall be abolished, 
and the only causes for divorce shall be 
those which apply equally to both sexes. 
No allowance or alimony shall be allowed 
the wife against the husband in divorce 
cases, and he shall suffer no damages, 
either civil or criminal. 

—___ —+o»—___—- 

In other words Mr. Foot proposes that 
no woman shall exercise equal rights as a 
citizen unless a majority of both sexes 
approve, and in that case that fathers 
shall be exempt from their obligation to 





provide for their wives and children, thus » 


shirking their natural obligations, and 
putting upon women a double burden. 
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This illogical and senseless proposition 
is based upon the absurd idea that a 
woman’s work in giving birth to children 
and rearing them to maturity has no 
real value, that the devotion of a 
woman’s life to making a home and a 
family is not entitled to an equivalent 
from the husband and father, in short, 
that wifehood and maternity have no 
material values. Women are to accept 
celibacy or pauperism as a condition of 
enjoying political justice. A man capable 
of making such a proposition is unsafe to 
go at large in civilized society, far less to 
be a member of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, because he has no clear conception 
of rights, duties, equities or obligations. 


——_—<+@er—___—__ 


The Congregationalist says: ‘'Kight 
women in all, up to this date, have been 
ordained to the ministry in the Baptist 
denomination. But the Zzaminer (Bap- 
tist) refuses to recognize them as min- 
isters, believing that there can be no 
proper ordination without a duly quali- 
fied candidate, and that the teachings of 
the New Testament excluded women 
from the ministry. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, at its recent 
meeting, decided that a woman who had 
been ordained by presbytery was not a 
minister and that her ordination was null 
and void. But the assembly indorsed her 
asa lay evangelist and commended her as 
a consecrated and efficient laborer. When 
a woman doing regularly the work of the 
ministry is commended for it, while the 
title is withheld from her, she need not 
be disturbed. The place she is filling will 
come in time to be generally recognized 
by its proper name. The Congregation- 
alist has not advocated the ordination of 
women to the ministry. A few women 
have been ordained as Congregational 
ministers, but we think the instances 
will continue to be only exceptional. 





But the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment which might be cited as ex- 
cluding woman from the ministry would 
exclude her also from the office of Chris- 
tian teacher, a position which she is 
filling acceptably in so many places and 
forms that she long since silenced objec 
tions.” Yet, in the same issue, the Con- 
gregationalist quotes with approval from 
Dr. Parkhurst’s sermon declaring woman 
suffrage to be ‘‘opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible,” forgetting that the same 
texts are quoted against women’s voting 
as against women’s preaching and teach- 
ing. 
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The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘One of the 
most excited of the male ‘remonstrants’ 
in New York is the lawyer, Mr. Matthew 
Hale. In the June Forum he attributes 
to women ‘an irrepressible tendency to 
extreme exaggeration.’ As a glaring 
illustration of the peculiarly feminine 
tendency, he mentions that a New York 
woman suffragist is reported as saying, 
‘We have but one slave nowadays, and 
that slave is woman.” He seems not to 
be aware that the New York woman was 
merely quoting a famous saying of a 
distinguished man—Victor Hugo. The 
use of the word slavery as synonymous 
with deprivation of political rights is 
somewhat rhetorical, no doubt, but mas- 
culine literature bristles with it, from the 
day when the Scottish bard wrote: 

‘‘Now’s the day and now’s the hour, 
See the front of battle lower, 


oqpnee proud Edward’s power; 
! Chains and slavery! 


See 
Edwa 
“But it is not necessary to go back to 
Burns. If Matthew Hale thinks the use 
of highly-colored rhetoric is peculiar to 
women, let him take a course of modern 
campaign speeches.” 
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A JUNE OUTING. 


The Boston Post speaks thus pleasantly 
of the last meeting for the season of the 
New England Women’s Press Association : 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation had its annual outing yesterday. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was hostess, 
and her beautiful home at Pope's Hill, 
with its breezy views, broad piazzas, 
green lawns and shady gardens, was 
thrown open to the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is only once a year that the news- 
paper women eschew the monthly literary 
meeting at Parker’s and the intellectual 
pabulum thereof, to hold a ‘‘field day”’ 
somewhere out of the dusty city and the 
daily grind, where the Lay ake ong con- 
sists chiefly of ‘loafing and inviting one’s 
soul.” 

This year Miss Blackwell extended the 
invitation to the association, and upward 
of fifty guests spent a delightful after- 
noon in the fine old colonial mansion, 
whose every room holds tender memories 
of the beloved woman and dear house- 
mother, Lucy Stone. 

Miss Blackwell was assisted in receiv- 
ing and serving by Mrs. George Black- 
well, Mrs. Florence Adkinson, Miss Cath- 
erine Wilde, Miss Hai tie Johnson, and Mr, 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The rooms were festive with garden 
blossoms, June roses crowding mantels 
and tables and corner niches, and in the 
centre of the luncheon table was a large 
basket of beautiful cut flowers sent to 
Miss Blackwell for the occasion by Mrs. 
T. Monroe Rhodes. 

There was chatting on the piazzas, with 
the picturesque landscape of the Nepon- 
set River outspread in the distance; and 
there was feasting in the refreshment 
room; and there was wandering in the 
green world of the garden, and excursions 
to the house-top balcony, where all the 
pretty country side of clustering cot- 
tages and gabled villas, Quincy afar off 
and the blue stretch of river and bay 
could be sighted. And beyond all the 
festivities of the day there was the dear 
privilege of being welcomed into the home 


where for twenty-five years Lucy Stone | 


lived and worked and made its walls vital 
with associations. 


A guest of honor was Mr. Ohannes 
Chatschumian, of the University of Leip- 
sic. Others present were: 


Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., president of the 
Woman’s Charity Club; the Rev. Dr. Gregg, 
Mr. Murdock, Eunice D. Kenney, M. D., Mrs. 
Jeanne B. Chaloner, Miss Emma Toussaint, 
Mrs. Bowdoin 8S. Parker, Mrs. Carrie Griffin, | 
Mrs. George F. H. Murray, Mrs. L. J. Post, 
Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Mrs. F. H. Bishop, Mrs. 
Jean Paul Selinger, Jeanette A. Grant, May 


ADDRESS OF L. DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


We print in full the address delivered 
before the Suffrage Committee of the 
Constitutional Convention of New York, 
May 31, 1894, by Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, containing some historical and 
constitutional suggestions: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
| Committee: In addressing you in behalf 
| of the enfranchisement of the women citi- 
zens of this State, permit me to remind 
you of what the preceding constitutional 
conventions have done for the cause of 
universal suffrage. When the first con- 
stitution of this State was framed in 1777, 
New York was still a colony, at least in 
the eyes of the crown. Rank was rever- 
enced; property alone was held to be en- 
titled to representation in government; 
the working people, the poor people, had 
no claim to any voice in choosing their 
rulers. African slavery was in existence, 
and only here and there was there some 
earnest soul who had thought deeply 
enough to grasp the idea of political 
freedom for all classes. 

In the original constitution there were 
three qualifications for the exercise of 
suftrage—property, color, and sex. To be 
able to vote a person must be a man, free, 
not a slave, and possessed of a freehold of 
the value of $100 or have rented a tene- 
ment of a yearly value of forty shillings. 

The first constitutional convention met 
in 1801, and already ideas of human lib- 
erty had so far spread that the Legisla- 
ture, in providing for the calling of this 
convention, extended the right to vote 
for delegates to ‘‘all free male citizens” 
above the age of twenty-one. 

The constitutional convention of 1821 
again extended the right to vote for dele- 
gates, and also the right to vote on the 
ratification, to “‘all free male citizens.” 
Fifty thousand men who had never before 
voted helped to elect the delegates, and 
this convention made its history glorious 
by finally abolishing the property quali- 
fication, leaving as the only restriction on 
manhood “~ Ly duty of serving in 
=e militia, working on the road, or pay- 





the road tax. 

eé constitutional convention of 1846 
finally swept away all qualifications for 
voting except those of color and sex, no 
man of color being allowed to vote unless 
he pesnesees a freehold of the value of 
$250. It is worthy of remembrance that 
an earnest plea for the enfranchisement of 
women was made in this body »y the 
Hon. Conrad Schwaekhammer, of Kings. 

The constitutional convention of 1867 
considered at length the great question of 
woman suffrage, a whole week of the 
time being taken up by the discussion of 
this momentous topic. Among the noble 
champions who plead for the cause of lib- 
erty were: Hon. George William Curtis, 
whose fine presence and musical voice 
lent so much force to the unanswerable 
arguments he advanced; Hon. Charles J. 
Folger, who, like Mr, Curtis, is no longer 
here to defend us to-day; and the Hon. 
Gideon J. Tucker and Hon. William D. 
Veeder,/whom we are rejoiced to have still 
with us, and ready to urge our claims on 
this august body. 

Second in importance to the question of 
woman suffrage in the convention of 1867 
was the question of giving to the colored 
man equal political rights with the white, 
and the deliberations of that body were of 
large bearing on the enfranchisement 
which soon followed. Thus it will be 
seen that some of the preceding conven- 
tions have left a noble record of their 
work, and that many of the steps toward 
human liberty have had their inception in 
constitutional revision. 

Now, gentlemen, we have come here to 
ask that this great convention of 1894 
will make itself forever memorable by 
giving its voice in favor of the grandest 
of all concessions to the cause of justice, 
the political enfranchisement of the wom- 
en of this State. By so doing you only 
carry out the fundamental principle of the 
constitution you are here to amend. The 
preamble to that instrument declares 
that, ‘‘We, the people of the State of New 
York, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, in order to secure its blessings, 
do establish this constitution.” It will 
scarcely be denied that women are peo- 
ple; we are counted in the basis of repre- 
sentation as people; and yet see, gentle- 
men, what an absurdity has been made of 
lauguage, by the use of words utterly 
without meaning so long as women are 
disfranchised. Of course, the ple of 
the State of New York did not establish 
this constitution—only a portion of the 
people. 

The opening paragraph of that nd 
first article of the constitution, which is in 
reality our bill of rights, contains the 
words: ‘Section 1. No member of the 
State shall be disenfranchised or deprived 
of any of the rights or privileges secured 
to any citizen thereof, unless by the law 
of the land or the judgment of his peers.” 

We ask you, gentlemen, what does this 








Alden Ward, Addie T. Norcross, Miss Floretta 
Vining, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, Mrs. Ed- | 
ward H. Crosby, Miss Emily Thackray, Miss | 
Helen Winslow, President of the N. E. W. P. | 
A.; Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gosse, Miss Talbot, Miss Anna Barrows, Mrs. 
Skillings, Miss Mary E. McKay, Miss Marion | 
Donovan, Mrs. Florence Hunt, Mrs. Conell, 
Mrs. Pond, Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, of Brtf- | 
falo; Miss Lavina Goodwin, Miss Annie E. | 
Clapp, Mrs. M. 8. Hopkins, Mrs. L. M. Wyeth, 
Mrs. C. S. De Rose, Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, | 
Mrs. Marion McBride, Mrs. Priest ( ‘Henr 
Porter’), Miss Annie H. Ryder, Mrs. Barbara N. | 
Galpin, Mrs. Nellie I. Daggett, Mrs. Ruffin, ete. | 


mean? Women are members of the State, 
and they are citizens of the United States 
and of the State in which they live. The 
have been so declared by the XIV. amend- 
ment to the national constitution, and by 
Section 1492 of the revised statutes of 
the United States. In the case of Minor 
vs. Happersett, the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed the citizenship of 
women, which indeed has been gmany 
times acknowledged. BLEITS 
So I ask you what does this sentence 
(Continued on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER has 
been reappointed on the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE delivered 
the address at Lasell Seminary (Auburn- 
dale, Mass.) on Commencement day, June 
13. 

Miss BLANCHE H. HI x is the first 
woman to compete for the Goddard prizes 
for oratory at Tufts College. She won 
the first prize in the first division. 


Mrs. HELEN BEHRENS, of New Orleans, 
has introduced a bill into the Louisiana 
Legislature empowering educational in- 
stitutions to grant diplomas in law, medi- 
cine and pharmacy to women. 


Mrs. GRACE M. KIMBALL, of Oakland, 
Cal., has recently been granted an impor- 
tant patent for a ‘“‘sash fastener,” which 
holds the window securely, when it is 
either open or closed. It is described as 
an ingenious, simple and effective device. 


Miss MARY STEELE EwING has com- 
pleted the full course in the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, but has not 
had the four years’ experience in a drug 
store required for graduation. There 
have been two girl graduates in the his- 
tory of the college—Miss Wilbur, in ‘92, 
and Miss Bartlett, in ’93. 


Mrs. WILLIAM Top HELMUTH, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, Mrs. I. T. Talbot, of 
Boston, and her daughter, Miss Marion 
Talbot, dean of the woman’s department 
of Chicago University, were the guests of 
honor at a reception given by Dr. Helen 
and Miss Ada Bingham, of Denver, on 
June 14, to the members of the Woman’s, 
the Fortnightly, and the Monday Clubs of 
that city. 

Mrs. KaTE DovuGias WiGern, who is 
almost as well known in London as in 
New York, is of New England ancestry, 
of Philadelphia birth, of Yankee educa- 
tion, and has lived in California and in 
New York. She established the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. She taught in college for a year 
before her marriage. She is a widow 
now, and having no children of her own, 
devotes herself to two favorite nieces. 


Mrs. ADDIE LARNED, Miss Mary Hamil- 
ton, and Miss Sarah M. Curtis, of Toledo, 
O., have been appointed appraisers of the 
estate of a woman. The Toledo Blade 
claims this as the first instance of women 
being appointed to such an office. Wheth- 
er first or not, it is unusual. The Blade 
says: ‘*The selection of the ladies in this 
instance is perfectly right, and the proper 
thing. The deceased left a lot of personal 
property, and for men to attempt to place 
a value on it would result in a dismal 
failure.” 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was 
reported to be eighty-two years of age on 
June 14, but, according to the Hartford 
Times, she was really eighty-three. It 
explains the matter thus: ‘‘The Times has 
once before stated that the biographies 
and cyclgpsdias are all in error as to the 
year of her birth, and also concerning the 
natal year of Henry Ward Beecher. Both 
are published as having been born one 
year later than they actually were. A 
consultation of ‘the old family Bible’ 
settles it; Mrs. Stowe was born in 1811, 
and Henry Ward in 1813. The famous 
author is in her customary good physical 
health, and is cheerful as ever; though 
her mental state is, and has been for sey- 
eral years, not what it used to be.” 


Miss Mary E. CuTiLer, of Holliston, 
Mass., is a successful farmer. She became 
sole manager of Winthrop Gardens, an 
estate of sixty-eight acres, after her fath- 
er’s death ten years ago. She quit teach- 
ing and determined to carry on the farm, 
against the advice of friends who thought 
it impossible for a woman to make a busi- 
ness success of farming. Proceeding 
carefully, the business has constantly in- 
creased under her direction. She gives 
her attention chiefly to the raising of 
fruits and vegetables, which are sold from 
her teams direct to the consumer, the 
surplus going to the canneries. She has 
1,400 bearing peach trees, and has not had 
a failure of the crop for seven years. She 
has six acres in nursery stock, and a 
growing trade in young trees, plants, and 
cut flowers. Besides personally superin- 
teuding her farm, Miss Cutler gives some 
attention to art and music. She is prom- 
inent in the Grange, and writes for agri- 
cultural papers. 
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ADDRESS OF L. DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


mean? Women are disfranchised and 
they are deprived of the highest of all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen, that of 
casting a ballot. On what ground? 

Not by the judgment of their peers,— 
that they have never had in any court; 
nor have they, except in a very few in- 
stances, violated any law, your sex, gen- 
tlemen, holding a large majority of the 
criminals. Nor can the words, “law of 
the land,” be held as disfranchising us, 
for the most careful interpreters of the 
constitution, as you will see in the notes 
of Article I., have declared that: ‘*These 
words do not mean a statute passed by 
the Legislature for the purpose of work- 
ing a wrong. The meaning is that no 
member of this State shall be disfran- 
chised or deprived of any right or privi- 
lege unless the matter shall be adjudged 
against him upon trial under course of 
law.’’ Taylor vs. Taylor, 4 Bill, 140, 
White vs. White, 5, Lerb. 474 

Every care, as you see, was apparently 
taken by the framers of the constitation 
to protect every member of the State 
from disfranchisement, and yet a majority 
of the members of the State are still un- 
fra: chi-ed. 

Again, you will find in Article X., Sec- 
tion 2, a clause providing that: 

‘All other officers whose election or 
appointment is not provided for by this 
constitution, and all officers whose offices 
may hereafter be created, shall be elected 
by the poumes or appointed as the Legisla- 
ture may direct.” 

Elected Ls the | my Does this 
mean “elected by the people,” —" 
Oh, no, only by a part of the people. 
Every bill that is presented in the Legis- 
lature has in its preamble these words: 
“The people of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and ep! do 
enact as follows.”” The women of the State 
of New York are not represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly; there, as everywhere 
in our government, only a portion of the 
people are represented, and these words 
are untrue. 

But do you not see, gentlemen, that by 
permitting all the people of this State, 
women as well as men, to elect the officers 
who shall make and enact the laws under 
which all must live, he will for the first 
time bring the actualities of government 
into harmony with the words of the noble 
instrument you are here to consider? 

Now, gentlemen, how will you frame 
the new constitution? Shall it be an 
honest document, or a dishonest one? A 
clear and a truthful instrument, or a con- 
fused and disingenuous one? 

If you will strike out the word ‘‘male” 
from Art. 11, Sec. 1, in the qualifications 
for voters, leaving no sex discrimination, 
then may you retain all the fine phrases 
of our present constitution, for they will 
be beautiful truths. But if you will not 
do this, then must the whole text be cor- 
rected. The members of the committee 
having in charge the preamble and bill of 
rights must carefully re-write those high- 
sounding paragraphs so that they shall be 
in accordance with facts; then the pre- 
amble will read thus: ‘*We, the men peo- 
ple of the State of New York, grateful to 
Almighty God for our freedom,in order to 
secure its blessings, do establish this con- 
stitution,” and the first paragraph of the 
= of rights must be revised to read 
thus: 

‘Section 1. No masculine member of 
the State shall be disfranchised or de- 
prived of any of the rights or privileges 
secured to any masculine citizen thereof, 
unless by the law of the land or the judg- 
ment of his peers.” 

And the gentlemen having in charge 
the other portions of the constitution 
must make similar revisions. Then Art. 
X., Sec. 2, will read, ‘*All other officers,” 
etc., ‘shall be elected by the men people,” 
and it must be further provided that the 
preamble to any bill shall read: 

‘The men people of this State, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows.” 

Iu short, wherever the word ‘‘people”’ 
appears, the word ‘‘men”’ must be inserted 
asa qualifyin adjective, in order that it 
may be clearly understood that in this 
State we have a government of the men 
people, for the men people, and by the 
men people, and that women people have 
no rights whatsoever. 

Let our constitution be at least honest, 
so that a majority of the people of this 
Commonwealth may not be forced to live 
for a long term of years under an instru- 
ment that is false in its terms, foolish in 
its interpretation, and cruel in its admin- 
istration. 

And do you realize how heavily the 
burdens are imposed upon women by dis- 
franchisement? Some years ago, when 
the bill regulating affairs in Utah was 
under discussion in the Senate of the 
United States, Senator Edmunds said: 
‘‘Disfranchisement is a cruel and degrad- 
ing penalty, that ought not to be inflicted 
except for crime.” But this cruel and 
degrading penalty is inflicted upon all 
the women of the Empire State. Of 
what crime have we been guilty? or is our 
mere sex a fault for which we must be 
punished? Is it in reality a crime to be a 
woman ? 

Would not any body of men look upon 
disfranchisement as ‘‘a cruel and degrad- 
ing penalty”? Suppose the news were to 
be flashed across our country to-morrow, 
that the farmers of the nation were to be 
disfranchised, — what indignation there 
would be! How they would leave their 
growing harvests, to assemble to protest 

inst this wrong! They would declare 

t disfranchisement was a burden too 
heavy to be borne; that, if they were 
unrepresented, laws would be passed in- 
imical to their best interests; that only 
personal representation at the ballot: box 
could give them proper protection. 

And they would be right, for it may be 
accepted as a political axiom that a ‘‘dis- 
franchised class is always an oppressed 
class.” This is not because any one de- 
sires to oppress the people of that class, 





but because, in a legislative body where 
they have no representation, their inter- 
ests are forgotten. 

See what wrong we women have suf- 
fered in this State. We have been from 
the beginning, and are to-day, taxed with- 
out representation, and governed without 
our consent. We have, it is true, by be- 
sleging successive Legislatures with our 
appeals and our petitions, secured our 
property rights; and yet some of our 
most sacred privileges have been with- 
held from us, and restored only to be 
taken away again. The holiest of all 
rights, that of the mother to her child, 
has been juggled with, according to the 
caprice or the clemency of successive 
Legislatures. 

And then the humiliation of disfran- 
chisement. Would not you, gentlemen, 
feel it, if inflicted on you? How the boy 
looks forward to the time when he shall 
reach his majority, and be able to cast his 
ballot! How this high pe og is valued 
by every man worthy the name of Amer- 
ican citizen! I have heard of compatriots 
who have made long journeys from re- 
mote regions of the earth to reach home 
in time to vote. Do you wonder that we 
feel the oT and the degradation of 
being denied the same privilege? Why, 
the criminal, when his time of im- 
prisonment is about to end, entreats his 
friends to use their efforts that he may 
be pardoned, if only a day before the 
term of his sentence expires, so that he 
may not incur the added punishment of 
disfranchisement; and it is one of the 
minor wrongs of which we women can 
complain, that, while the Governor, in his 
clemency, each year pardons many felons 
in time to restore their right of suffrage, 
every guilty woman must serve out the 
very last moment of her sentence. For, 
whether they have been within prison 
walls or not, women must all bear this 
burden of disfranchisement. 

Last winter the Legislature spent much 
time in discussing the ballot law. The 
greatest anxiety was expressed by the 
men of both parties to so arrange mat- 
ters that the illiterate voter might not be 
deprived of the right of suffrage. So 
many hours of debate, and so much solici- 
tude for the illiterate man, while the intel- 
lectual queens of the State are unprotect- 
ed! Not that I would be held as wishing 
to disfranchise the illiterate voter. He 
should have every aid in expressing his 
opinion at the ballot-box. We only ask 
that the women of the State, among 
whom there is less illiteracy than among 
men, be equally protected. 

You will perhaps say that there are 
certain women who do not wish for polit- 
ical freedom. This is sadly true, yet it 
is not surprising. In the great ——— 
of the Revolution, there were Tories who 
did not think that the Colonies should be 
free from the tyranny of England. And, 
just as these men said they were willing 
to be governed without their consent, 
and taxed without representation, so that 
this rabble might be kept in subjection, 
just so do these women say that they are 
willing to endure disfranchisement in 
order that the poor women, the unlettered 
women, may not be free. They have 
actually called us ‘‘a rabble,” just as the 
Tories called the patriots ‘‘a rebel mob.” 

We do not admit that we are ‘‘a rab- 
ble,” but we do proudly claim that we 
are demanding our enfranchisement, not 
alone for ourselves, but for those women 
who must daily leave their homes to toil 
for their support, and against whom, be- 
cause they are disfranchised, the State 
and nation now discriminate by paying 
them less than voters for the same work. 
And when, with hearts hot with indigna- 
tion at the inequality of their lot, women 
demand the suffrage, there are to be 
found men who will say ‘‘A woman's 

lace is home,” as if that were something 
fn the nature of an argument against 
woman suffrage! Of course a woman’s 
place is home; did we ever deny it, or 
wish to forget that beautiful fact? But 
what has that to do with the right to cast 
a ballot? They might as well say ‘‘New 
York was one of the original thirteen 
colonies, and therefore women should not 
vote,” or, ‘‘Albany is the capital of the 
State, and therefore women should not 
vote,” or make any other statement 
which has —< to do with the case. 
A woman’s place is home in the same 
sense in which a man’s place is his office, 
his study, his workshop; but neither of 
these facts has any bearing whatsoever 
on the right of suffrage. e ask to vote, 
not because we are like men, or wish to 
resemble them, but because we are wom- 
en, and the mother and the home should 
have the same right of representation in 
government as the father with the world 
of trade. 

History will record with amazement 
this long struggle on the part of women 
for the simple justice of personal repre- 
sentation, which ought to be the birth- 
right of every citizen of a republic. To 
think that year after year, in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, we have begged for 
our freedom, and begged in vain! For 
who are these people, suppliants for that 
liberty we have all been taught to love? 
Are they strangers, outlaws, wild crea- 
tures, dangerous to civil order? No, they 
are the members of the home-loving and 
law-abiding sex, that sex that you pro- 
fess above everything else to love and to 


—. 

entlemen, we believe that our cause is 
safe in your hands; you are not the final 
court of appeal in this case, your duty is 
only to submit this question to the voters 
of this State. To submit it to ‘the peo- 
ple,” as you will say, but it will not be 
submitted to the people, only to the men 
people. If all the people of this State, 
men as well as women, were to vote on 
the amendment this fall, it would be car- 
ried triumphantly. 

No longer is it pussible to say that 
women as a sex do not wish to vote. The 
falsehood of that statement is forever 
disproved by the wonderful uprising of 
women throughout our State. They are 
coming here by hundreds from the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the great cities, to ask 





their freedom, and those unable to come 
have sent their names by thousands. 

Nor is this great uprising a mere fad or 
fancy, a light breath that will die away 
like the fitful gust of a summer breeze. 
No. Itisa grand movement, a rushing, 
mighty wind, the wind of destiny, of 
fate, the voice of the Lord God Almighty. 
It can no more be stopped or turned back- 
ward than the stars in their courses, for 
its resistless progress is impelled by a 
force beyond any human control, the 
force that lies in the certain ultimate 
triumph of justice and of liberty. 

149 East 44th Street, May, 1894. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS, 

Mrs. M. R. Field (Catharine Cole), one 
of the foremost women journalists of the 
South, has been compelled by ill health to 
suspend her work and to take a trip across 
the ocean. Nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, when a child of fourteen, she 
received her first newspaper earnings. 
This first attempt was a description of 
the Carnival. From that time on, she 
has been in the harness of journalistic 
work, with the exception of the years of 
her short married life. She was for 
fourteen years on the staff of the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune. Some months 
ago she took charge of ‘Feminine Fields,” 
in the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
Beside this, she has contributed largely 
to other papers. Her writings were al- 
ways earnest and helpful, and she is 
known and beloved throughout the Gulf 
States. The new editor of ‘'Feminine 
Fields” pays a tender tribute to her work 
and worth, in which she says: 

The name of Catharine Cole began to be 
a familiar word just when the Southern 
working women, as an industrial force, 
began to come to the front. It was an 
era for women in the South, and with our 
then extreme conservatism, the woman 
who was forced to be a wage-earner need- 
ed more than she will ever again a 
champion, and a staunch one did Catherine 
Cole prove. Itis said that the working 
woman of New Orleans holds a more digni- 
tied position as wage-earner than in almost 
any other large city in the world, and it 
is safe to say that we in great measure 
owe this distinction to the sympathetic, 
helpful, courageous pen of Catharine 
Cole. Louisiana as a State is certainl 
indebted to her, for she passed through 
all its parishes, making the history of all 
its bayous and lands, even glorifying the 
swamps, until the dwellers therein fell in 
love with their very dismalness. During 
the past week, when it became known 
that Mrs. Field was no longer able to use 
her pen, a wave of sympathy and sorrow 
swept over New Orleans, and those who 
had the privilege of access to the little 
cottage home on St. Charles Avenue were 
besieged with questions. It was impossi- 
ble to pass along the streets without 
being importuned by every woman one 
met with anxious inquiry for news of 
Catharine Cole. So, speaking for all these 
women of New Orleans, we bid Catharine 
“Bon voyage.’”? Prayers and love and 
hope will follow you until you come 
home again. : 

Mrs. Nettie Ransford, editor, publisher 
and proprietor of the Zastern Star, Indian- 
apolis, was lately elected president of the 
Indiana Department of the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. With the June number, the 
Eastern Star begins its seventh year. It 
is devoted to the interests of the order 
whose name it bears, and it is the first 
paper of the kind started in the United 
States. Mrs. Ransford has a printing 
office of her own, and all the work of the 
paper, except the press work, is done by 
women. She has been identified with the 
Eastern Star Order since its organization in 
1878, has attended eighteen annual meet- 
ings, held its chief national office, and is 
now national secretary. In the circles of 
this Order and of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps and of the Episcopal Church, she 
is known in all the Northern States asa 
faithful worker and a generous-hearted 
woman. She began newspaper work in 
middle age, without previous training, 
and has become known as a ‘'thorough 
newspaper woman.” Despite financial 
depression and an accident which ren- 
dered her right hand useless for months, 
and has left her injured for life, she is 
making her paper a success and a means 
of livelihood. Of course Mrs. Ransford 
believes in woman suffrage, and fre- 
quently avows her belief so genially and 
graciously that opponents are disarmed. 


Miss Eliza D. Keith (Di Vernon), of 
San Francisco, edits a department,‘‘Facte, 
Fancies and Foibles,” in the Traveller, a 
handsome illustrated monthly published 
in that city. In the May issue, in response 
to an inquiry by the secretary of a Work- 
ing Girls’ Club, she advises the Working 
Girls’ Clubs throughout the country to 
subscribe for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
from which she quotes facts in favor of 
woman suffrage, and supplements them 
with ideas of her own. She contributed 
an excellent article on the ballot for 
women to the San Jose (Cal.) Daily Mer- 
cury of May 18. Miss Keith is one of the 
best ‘“‘all around journalists” on the 
Pacific Coast. She has furnished editorials 
to the San Francisco News Letter, special 
articles to the Cali, the Zxaminer and the 
Chronicle, World’s Fair Letters to the 





to literary and religious papers, and 
written stories, poems and book reviews. 
She was formerly a successful teacher, 
and she continues to give much attention 
to educational affairs, and lends her pen 
to the promotion of charities and reforms. 
Her interest in woman suffrage, which is 
of comparatively recent date, ‘‘owing to 
my ignorance of the subject,” she says, 
will be of great advantage to the move- 
ment in California. 


Miss Keith is on the editorial staff of 
the Household Realm, of Cleveland, O., 
a high class monthly for the home, which 
Miss Alice Webster founded seven years 
ago. Concerning its editor and pulisher 
Miss Keith says: 

At fifteen Miss Webster entered the 
composing room of the Ohio Farmer 
office, and so thoroughly did she master 
every detail of the printer’s art that to- 
day she has no superior in al! that per- 
tains to the mysteries of composing, mak- 
ing up and locking up the forms before 
they go to press. She is a faithful, con- 
scientious worker, supervising every de- 
tail of her large business; for, in addition 
to publishing the Household Realm, Miss 
Webster runs an extensive job printing 
office, and issues no less than four other 
papers from her press. She is unsparing 
of herself, her time and her labor—con- 
sidering no exertion too much, no sacri- 
fice too great, to ensure success. The 
periodical has from the first won high 
encomiums from experts for the beauty 
of its typographical agpenee, and the 
artistic display of its advertising columns. 
This is all due to Miss Webster’s broad 
practical knowledge and general effi- 
ciency. 


Woman's Press Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Journalists’ Club, and is one 
of the few women ever admitted to the 
Typographical Union. She is interested 
in current topics and reforms, including 
woman’s enfranchisement. A recent num- 
ber of the Household Realm contained an 
editorial, headed ‘“‘The Handwriting on 
the Wall,” in which Miss Webster said: 
If women are to go on and multiply 
their good works, and continue in the 
ways of progress and reform, they must 
have the ballot. The argument that by 
women’s home influence they can accom- 
plish the same results as if enfranchised, 
in actual practice leaves them in about 
the same position as was Miles Standish 
after sending another man to do his court- 
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ene are met by the argument that 
women, as a class, do not want the ballot. 
As a class, they do. But among women, 
just as among men, there are many who 
do not know what they want until they 
are told. Let me tell every woman who 
makes the assertion that she has all the 
rights she wants, and that she would not 
vote if she could, that to uphold this 
doctrine she must leave church, Sunday 
school and women’s societies of all kinds. 
By enrolment among any band of women 
or men, she admits that she believes, by 
the coming together of people under one 
creed or set of principles, good is wrought 
and advancement made, both to herself 
and all the members, and to chance vis- 
itors. Just so with the ballot. 

The woman whose lot is cast in such 
pleasant places that she has nothing more 
to ask for should be the very one, out of 
the fulness of her praise to God for such 
abundance, to ask first for the ballot, 
that she may throw a line to her sisters 
in distress. No woman can say she does 
not want the ballot while she has yet 
within her one se of sympathy for, or 
desire to aid, those less fortunate than 
herself. Woman suffrage is the coming 
issue in politics. Further than this, it is 
already here in the hearts of women and 
the minds of men. 

These views of Miss Webster are com- 
mended to the consideration of another 
press-woman, Miss Kate Markham Power, 
of Jackson, Miss., president of the 
Woman’s Press Club of that State. Miss 
Power is quoted as saying: 

“No, I don’t want to vote. Where is 
the use in crushing my skirts in a crowd 
at the polls to cast a vote, when I can 
send that vote just as well by a man?” 

The Mississippi Woman’s Press Club 
was recently organized at Greenwood by 
Mrs. H. D. Mooney, who was delegated 
by the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, of which she is a vice-president. 
The club includes women who are news- 
paper workers or publishers, writers, 
contributors or illustrators. Miss Lucy 
Orrick, Canton, is secretary. The club 
begins auspiciously, and much interest 
has been aroused through the State. 

F. M. A. 
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DE. PARKHORST’S MISTAKE, 


Boston, JUNE 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am amused at Dr. Parkhurst’s new 
word, on the coinage of which he prides 
himself. He says women who want to 
vote are ‘‘andromaniacs,’’—whatever that 
means. Something dreadful, I suppose, 
judging by the spirit in which he said it. 
But the dear good man forgets that 
calling names is the blackguard’s argu- 
ment. A man with right on his side is 
not forced into the use of invectives. The 
trouble with dear Dr. Parkhurst is that 
the hard work he has found in trying to 
enforce laws made by men alone, by 
means of officers appointed by men alone, 
has so soured a never too sweet temper 








Sacramento Record- Union, has contributed 





Miss Webster is a member of the Ohio | 


by throwing mud at the women who fain 
would help him with better laws and bet- 
ter officers to execute them. 

We will not retaliate by talking of 
“mud-slinging parsons”; we will only 
say, God bless Dr. Parkhurst in the work 
he has so bravely undertaken, and open 
his eyes to the real needs of the situation. 

L. N. CO. 
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THOSE HUMOROUS REMONSTRANTS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


Allow me to collate a few cogent (?) 
| reasons recently offered by the noble band 
| of remonstrants to woman suffrage. I 
need not encroach upon your valuable 
space by offering any extended comment 
upon these ‘tunconscious humors of anti- 
suffrage.” 

You have already made mention of 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s corroding fear 
that her vote, did she possess one, could 
be ‘‘bargained for.” ‘‘Had I a vote,” she 
writes, “I could be bought and sold, I 
fear. I should be much greater than 
most men if I had not my price!” 

Surely comment upon this is superflu- 
ous; only let me remark, in passing, that 
in citing these remarkable sentiments 
previously, I by no means intended to 
convey the impression that an attempt to 
bribe a woman ‘to vote in a certain way 
would leat her to vote in the opposite 
| direction per se ; rather I believe that such 
womei as would care to exercise the 
| right of suffrage would have the courage 

and the firmness of their convictions, and 
attempted bribery or coércion would 
merely add stamina to their political 
faith. That is, woman, as I understand 
her from an acquaintance of —I disdain 
to boast the time limit. 

Again, Mrs. Sherwood protests against 
“this vulgar mistake, this arrant folly, 
this unseemly removal of a being to whom 
once the infant Christ was entrusted, and 
to whom every baby man has been given 
since, from . . . home, from that dearest 
shrine known as the nursery—to the 
shambles known as the polls.” 

We, who have annually retired to the 
quiet precinct booths, and in serene soli- 
tude have set our discriminating crosses 
against candidates for the school com- 
mittee, know how utterly degraded we 
have become by that act, and how much 
wilder those shambles are than the laby- 
rinths of Faneuil Hall Market, for which 
we semi-weekly desert our respective 
nurseries and baby men, albeit we return 
with nothing more serious than a fringe 
of sawdust on our raiment, to profane our 
household shrines. 

Again, this remonstrant “cannot give 
up woman’s proudest privilege to unsel- 
fishly advise men as to what is the moral, 
the spiritual, the highest reason for their 
vote.” Why she must give up this priv- 
ilege, or why she might not rather make 
this omniscience infallibly useful by 
voting at first hand, does not appear. 

She ‘never saw but three women who 
had a proper idea of what a vote meant— 
women who were fit to vote.” To this 
strange statement we can only reply by 
exclamations of sincerest pity, and invite 
Mrs. Sherwood to repair at once to Bos- 
ton. 

She fears that women would ‘‘get their 
bonnets knocked to one side, and our sex 
cannot afford to be grotesque.” Does not 
Mrs. Sherwood know that in such an 
emergency not a man among the crowd 
would be unable to tell his sister voter 
whether or no her hat was on straight? 
They are used toit. They have to do that 
even when their women friends go out 
to a prayer-meeting. 

Woman, she tells us, “cannot under- 
derstand the Sugar Trust. All she wants 
of that question is two lumps in her tea, 
which man must earn for her.” Mrs. 
Sherwood, it will be observed, takes 
kindly to the time-honored ranking of 
women with idiots. 

There was a woman, she tells us, who 
rose in a woman’s meeting, and proposed 
an admirable and unanswerable plan for 
relief to working girls. Then she went 
home from this meeting, where she had 
cut several Gordian knots, and took care 
of Bobby, who had the measles. “If she 
had gone to the polls,” says our remon- 
strant, “I fear Bobby would have suf- 
fered.” 

Why, one ventures to inquire, more 
than during her absence at the mothers’ 
meeting? 

‘‘A woman has a small hand—lacking 
man’s strength and tenacity.” This is 
undeniably true, yet most women can 
muster strength enough to grasp an 
Australian ballot. 

‘Immoral women,” she tells us, ‘‘out- 
number the virtuous. Shall such make 
our laws?’ American women! Little 
did ye know how bad ye were, until this 
psychologist found you out. 

‘‘Woman will eavesdrop,” she says. 
Cases there are when she might do so to 
her wholesome enlightenment. 
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with approval: ‘‘Young women have 
something better to think of than voting.” 
He has ‘‘never seen a young American 
woman under thirty who wished to vote.” 
It would be rather more significant if, 
with the wisdom teeth and the years of 
discretion, came indifference and opposi- 
tion to reform. 

In glancing through four columns of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s remonstrances it is diffi- 
cult to cease to quote. She says: ‘‘Women 


can work, can exercise all their talents, | 


can become bread-winners, without loss 
of caste. I cannot, somehow, make them 


yoters, excepting in matters of church | 


and school and charity.” 
Again, ‘‘Women may be the power be- 
hind the throne. If we go to men and 


say: ‘My dear, would that be expedient?’ | 


let them come to us and say: ‘My love, 


would that be right? depending on our | 


clearer (sic) and untroubled, unbiased 


conscience.”’ 


Here is the schedule for the American | 


family. 
application of it.” The American woman, 
we are told, ‘‘administers gracefully the 
hospitalities of the White House, or fills 
the difficult role of an ambassadress even 
if called from the most secluded station.” 
Therefore she should not vote. 

There are many things, we learn, that 
the American girl must give up if she 
votes. For instance, ‘the only rod of 
empire to which the American man can 
bow.” It does seem a thousand pities to 
give that up. Suppose she make a special 
effort and compass both ballot and that 
invincible ‘trod of empire.” 

Yet this American girl, we are told, 
‘ean do anything if she only thinks she 
can do it, except vote.” Mrs. Sherwood 
must not be thus pessimistic. There is 
absolutely no telling what the young 
woman may do in that line yet. Recall 
the woman who cut Gordian knots and 
took care of measly Bobby, all in one day. 

Let us pass to another remonstrant— 
the poet, Miss Edith M. Thomas. Since 
these remonstrants publicly sign their 
names, it is not discourtesy to quote their 
remarkable sentiments. Like the vocif- 
erous street fakir who was chidden for 
“hollering,” we may be sure that they 
also are “‘hollerin’ to be heard.” Miss 
Thomas avers that, ‘‘just like any other 
woman, I don’t know nor care anything 
about government.” (An objection filed.) 
She has ‘‘no conscience in the matter of 
responsibility.” She just says: ‘I won’t 
vote; I won’t; whatever you do.” She 
has too much on her now that ‘almost 
any kind of a man could do better.” 
Does she admit that ‘‘almost any kind of 
a man” could vote more intelligently and 
conscientiously than could her educated 
self? 

Miss Thomas pays a tribute to ladies in 
bloomers ‘“‘who fought the battle that 
has made this country possible (! !)” and 
it does seem to her that they did a great 
deal to bring about the freedom for 
women that she does rejoicein. Yet she 
triumphantly inquires: ‘‘Does not this 
show how much they can do where they 
are?” 

Doesn’t it also show how much they 
might do if they were not kept where 
they are? 

It is painful to know that women re- 
monstrate along these iliogical lines, yet 
one may find a certain consolation in 
reflecting upon the sort of arguments 
that an average mar would tabulate, were 
he called upon to put his prejudices into 
words. ‘I’m nae denyin’ women are 
foolish. God Almighty made ’em to 
match the men.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who remonstrates 
with refreshing dignity, protests that 
women who voted ‘‘would have to take 
an earnest part in political thought, an 
active part in political life if they wished 
simply to see that the best men are put in 
office.” 

Well, suppose it were so. Look at the 
great membership of women’s clubs, made 
up of women of leisure, intelligence, 
means and enthusiasm. Note the sub- 
jects upon which elaborate ‘“‘papers” are 
prepared and rich gray matter used. 
Here is a class of women that might be 
expected to take an earnest part in polit- 
ical thought. How would its members 
compare with the attendance at an aver- 
age ward caucus? Is it better for them 
to sit off one side and discuss Scandi- 
navian literature, or what not, looking on 
meantime with half an eye, 

‘To see the good and evil, foul and fair, 

And not to take a side, and not to care, 

But live contented in a calm despair? 

Not live! exist! with power and passion fled, 

A lean heart nourishing a thinking head.”’ 

The matter of male remonstrance can- 
not be entered into at this time. It was 
such a remonstrance that gave me, for 
one, my first rational awakening on the 
suffrage question. It was when the sop 
of school committee vote was first tossed 
to women. An utterly unsignificant natur- 
alized “citizen,” whose vote was noto- 
riously worth the price of ‘‘a beer,” was 
spading up my garden. Election day was 


It is for us to bring about ‘‘the | 


at hand, and he felt elate. ‘“‘Women 
round !” he said, with ineffable disdain. 
‘““We won’t have’em. We'll let em know, 
if they come round tryin’ to vote!” 

I looked at him. And then, with due 
modesty, took my own mental bearings. 
| And my eyes came open—to stay so. This 
| insufterable sex-arrogance is enough to 
|make the giddiest girl or the most 
‘frivolous woman accept the jokesmith’s 
platform : 


**I do not wish to vote,’’ she said, 
| **T hate this suffrage rant; 
But I don’t want a horrid man; 
To tell me that I sha’n’t.”’ 
Even on this low plane of argument 
there is a trifle to be said. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 
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| LITERARY NOTICES. 


|A TRUE TEACHER: Mary MORTIMER. 


A Memoir. By Minerva Brace Norton. 
| New York, Chicagoand Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 1894. Price, 60 
cents. 


If ‘‘earnest, truthful teaching and right 
living” entitles a woman to be remem- 
bered, surely Mary Mortimer will not be 
forgotten while her pupils exist. The 
child of English parents, born in 1816, 
brought from quiet, thriving Trowbridge 
to America, before she had completed her 
fifth year, sixth child and fourth daugh- 
ter in a family of seven, Mary shared 
the common fate of emigrants. Her par- 
ents died when she was only twelve years 
old, Senvang, Eee family only the farm in 
Waterloo, N. Y. The children had to 
struggle with the hardships of what was 
then almost a pioneer life. At sixteen 
she began to teach a country school, and 
to — her studies under the pressure 
of household cares and pecuniary anxi- 
eties. In 1837 she entered a young ladies’ 
seminary at Geneva, and there formed 
lifelong friendships, and ‘‘first really be- 
gan to live.” Excessive study impaired 
her health, but her religious views became 
happily settled, and at the close of her four 
years’ course she became a responsible 
manager of the Brockport Collegiate In- 
stitute. Her health giving way, she 
originated a ‘“‘band of sisters”—a class 
of young ladies domiciled in a quiet 
farmhouse near Phelps, there pursuing 
their studies. In 1848 she went West, 
visiting Milwaukee, Chicago and Ottawa. 
At Ottawa she became acquainted with 
Miss Catherine Beecher, and, after spend- 
ing some months in the East, united with 
her in the conduct of the Milwaukee 
Female College. In 1857 she spent a year 
in the Elmira Female Seminary. Then in 
1859 she took charge of a seminary in 
Barraboo, Wis. In 1863 she spent two years 
in Auburndale, Mass., teaching classes of 
young ladies there in advanced studies. 
Then she resumed her connection with 
the Milwaukee College, which continued 
through her after-life. In 1871 she vis- 
ited Europe. She withdrew from the 
work of the college, and in the autumn of 
1873 bought a quaint and attractive estate 
in the northern suburb of the city. There 
active to the last, she died in July, 1877. 
Her influence survives in the West, as 
this memoir in 1894 touchingly indicates. 
A life of such vivid and varied activities 
is an inspiration to other women, and we 
hope the memoir will be widely read. 

H. B. B. 


KINESIOLOGY, OR EDUCATIONAL GymM- 
NASTICS. By the Baron Nils Posse, 
M.G., graduate Royal Gymnastic Cen- 
tral Institute of Sweden. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1894. Price, $3. 


Since the time of Ling, Sweden has 
taken the lead in rational gymnastics, 
and the Royal Central Gymnastic Insti- 
tute of Stockholm holds as leading a posi- 
tion in this branch as does the University 
of Paris in medicine. The Swedish sys- 
tem is based upona careful study of the 
natural movements of the body, taking 
into account their relations to, and 
effects upon, its different organs. It aims 
at a complete development of the physical 
powers along natural lines, avoiding the 
liability to injury from overstrained or 
ill considered efforts. This book con- 
tains full and clear practical descriptions 
of the work of a gymnasium on the Swed- 
ish system. It is amply illustrated and 
well got up, and it would be an exceed- 
ingly useful guide for teachers or students 
of gymnastics. E. B. 


Up AND DOWN THE NILE, OR YOUNG 
ADVENTURERS IN AFRICA. By Oliver 
Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
Price, $1.25. 


The best way to teach geography to 
young people is by descriptive stories, 
combining natural scenery and social 
manners with personal narrative. Such 
books supply in a measure the mental 
stimulus of actual travel. The boy-ex- 
cursionists leave their yacht, The Guard- 
ian Mother, at Alexandria, and make a 
trip up and down the river Nile in 
another steamer. Egypt, with its de- 
licious climate, rainless skies, wondrous 
pyramids, and ancient ruins, passes before 
their eyes. The manners and customs of 
the medley of races and religions are 
noted, and the picture is forever photo- 
graphed in their memories. H. B. B. 


REPORT OF THE U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EpvucATION for the year 1890-1891. 


These two large octavo volumes contain 
valuable information not elsewhere attain- 
able, which all educators may study with 
advantage. Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., 
in this compilation, from Sept. 12, 1889, 
to date, gives statistics of State common 
schools, of secondary education in New 
Zealand, of education in France. Scot- 
land, Ireland, Central Europe, Russia, 
Japan, Korea and Hawaii; of legal educa- 











tion in the United States, Europe, Can- 
ada, Australia, Spanish America, Japan 
and China, with a bibliography, a list of 
colleges of the Mechanic Arts, registers 
of school officers, city superintendents 
and college presidents, history and 
status of Kindergartens. Discussions of 
educational questions give a vast amount 
of information gathered by the labors and 
the researches of a corps of trained spe- 
cialists. The progress of co-education is 
one of the most marked and encouraging 
facts of the situation. H. BB. 


THE WEDDING GARMENT. A TALE OF 
THE LIFE TO COME. By Louis Pendle- 
ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1894. 
Price, $1. 


This is a fanciful narrative of the ad- 
ventures of a man who dies, and imme- 
diately finds himself in another world. 
His observations and experiences are in 
accordance with the visions of Sweden- 
borg, and seem to be intended as sugges- 
tions of what awaits the disembodied 
spirit who finds that ‘‘death is the gate 
of life.” To those who can enjoy in fore- 
taste the imaginings of future well-being, 
these twenty-three chapters will suggest 
some of the ‘‘many mansions” of their 
Father’s house, and give them happy an- 
ticipations of future felicity. H. B. B. 


THE DANCING Faun. By Florence Farr. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane. 1894. 
Price, $1. 


This is a thoroughly cynical, immoral, 
bad book—one of the kind that should 
never be written, or sold. Yet it has in 
it the merit of sincerity. It tries to pic- 
ture, perhaps it does picture, men and 
women perverted by false education, and 
ruined by a lack of useful occupation. It 
is readable, and will exert a baleful fas- 
cination upon young and inexperienced 
boys and girls, who, without moral 
ideals, will mistake depravity for wis- 
dom. H. B. B. 


THE FORTUNES OF MARGARET WELD. 
By Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Co. 1894. 


This is a very intense and somewhat 
painful story of a girl full of high pur- 
poses and longing for ideal excellence, 
with a total lack of worldly wisdom or of 
ae common sense. From a 
sentiment of honor and integrity she 
gives the fortune left her by a benefactor 
to pay the obligations of a bank which he 
had founded, mismanaged by his succes- 
sors; then she refuses to marry for a 
support, but lives with a man she does 
not love without marriage. Abandoned 
by him, she undergoes the extreme of 
penury, and is only saved from starva- 
tion by charitable Quaker aid. Restored 
to friends and religious faith, and devoted 
to charities, she marries the kind physi- 
cian to whom she owes her life, while the 
selfish villain who had persuaded her to 
her undoing, and who realizes too late the 
treasure he has thrown away, commits 
suicide before her eyes. It is a wild, 
improbable narrative, which raises and 
solves different social problems with fear- 
less consistency and absolute fidelity to 
‘Sone standard of morals for both sexes,” 
which is to be the ethical rule of the 
future. H. B. B. 


DicK AND JOE, OR Two OF A KIND. 
By Mary Lee Etheridge. Boston: De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 1894. Price, $1. 


This is a very amusing child’s story of 
two twin brothers, Dick and Joe—so like 
that even their own mother could not 
always tell them apart, but quite unlike 
in character and disposition. Each chap- 
ter contains a narrative of some adventure, 
from the day when they narrowly escaped 
being changed at the christening, to the 
winning of Uncle Edward’s prize. It is 
our belief that women excel in child’s 
stories. Certainly this is a very good 
one. H. B. B. 


A GREAT MOTHER. SKETCHES OF MADAM 
WILLARD. By her daughter, Frances 
E. Willard, and her kinswoman, Minerva 
Bruce Norton. With an introduction 
by Lady Isabel Somerset. Chicago: 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation. 1894. 


How to achieve a successful mother- 
hood is a physiological and a es gn 
problem which exceeds all others in im- 
portance except one—equally important— 
**how to achieve a successful fatherhood.” 
These two problems cover the whole 
ground of human progress, yet they 
enlist less thought and attract less atten- 
tion than visionary theories and fashion- 
able follies. Madam Willard was a suc- 
cess asa mother. She lived a life of ex- 
ceptional value as a demonstration that 
domestic happiness is promoted by mental 
and moral activity. Mary T. Hill was born 
and raised in Vermont. She began to study 
grammar when nine years old. When 
thirteen, her parents moved toa farm in 
western New York. From fifteen to 
twenty-six she was a teacher. At twenty- 
six she married Josiah Willard, and for 
ten years lived in Churchville, half a mile 
from her father’s door. Thence they 
moved with their two children, Oliver and 
Frances, to Oberlin, O., where a third 
child, Mary, was born. For five years 
husband and wife studied together in the 
college classes there, and then moved to 
Wisconsin, passing any Swe then 
a muddy village of 4, inhabitants. 
They settled in Janesville, on the verge 
of an undulating prairie, with forest 
grounds sloping to k River. Later, 
they made their last move, to Evanston, 
to enable their children to study at the 
Northwestern University. Father,daugh- 
ter Mary and son Oliver successively 
passed away, leaving Madam Willard and 
her daughter Frances. The mother lived 
to be eighty-sever, and died serenely, 
Aug. 7, 1892, at Rest Cottage, Evanston, 


having been to the last the central figure 
of a beautiful and happy home. 

This biography is deeply interesting. 
It gives a picture, all the more impressive 
because unintentional, of the outer and 
inner life of the kind of men and women 
who have founded the great Northwest, 
and have advanced American civilization. 

H. B. B. 
ee eee 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GERANDMA’S VISITORS. 


Grandma had been ill for a long time, 
and had not been able to see any company. 
One pleasant summer day little Mary ran 
up stairs to grandma’s room, saying in an 
excited tone of voice: 

“Grandma, there is a very handsome 
carriage at the door, and a lady and gen- 
tleman are sitting in it. They have come 
to see you, and here are their cards.” 

**My little darling, I cannot see visitors. 
You should have rung the bell for Jane, 
and let her take the cards and tell the 
callers that I could notsee any one. You 
must ring for her now and let me send a 
message to them.” 

“O grandma! I like them ever so much; 
won’t you please see them ?”’ 

‘* My dear, grandma is not strong 
enough to see visitors.” 

“OQ grandma,’’—and the golden head 
was laid on grandma’s shoulder and the 
blue eyes filled with tears,—‘‘won’t you 
look at the cards before you call Jane?” 

‘Certainly, I will look at the cards, 
but I caunot see the company.”’ Grandma 
took the card and read: 

“Mr. Timothy T. Pussner and Miss 
Velvet Coat Pussner.”’ 

“T think I will break my rule this 
time,” said grandma, smiling. ‘‘You may 
invite Mr. and Miss Pussner to come up- 
stairs.” 

Little Mary danced away very happy, 
and soon returned with the gray kittens 
sitting demurely in a doll’s carriage. 

These were grandma’s visitors.—M. A. 
Haley, in Our Little Ones. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘Do you enjoy holidays?’ said Johnny’s 
uncle. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘*What do you enjoy 
most about them?’ ‘Bein’ able to stay 
at home from school without being sick.” 
— Washington Star. 

Willy—Say, pop, I’m glad you wasn’t 
killed inthe war. Father (pleased)—Are 

ou, Willy? Why? Willy—Because I’d 
ts going to the cemetery to-day, instead 
of the ball game.— Puck. 


Little Dick—Let’s hurry, before mamma 

ets back. Little Dot—She won’t be 
through for ever so long. She’s gettin’ 
the baby’s picture taken by the instan- 
taneous process.— Good News. 


‘*How is beef-tea made?” was a problem 
attacked in a village school, where one 
thoughtful youngster solved it by the 
direction, ‘Buy a tin of beef extract and 
follow the directions on the label.” 


A four-year-old boy was taken to a 
farmers’ meeting, at which a lady read an 
essay on Flowers.” When he got home 
he was asked what they did there. 

‘-Oh,”’ he replied, ‘a lady talked to her- 
self on a piece of paper.” 

In the mathematics class one day at 
Williams College Professor S——, who 
was rarely made the subject of college 
jests, was excessively annoyed by some 
man ‘‘squeaking” a small rubber bladder. 
The noise seemed to come from near & 
certain Jack Hollis, and after querying 
each of his neighbors, and receiving a 
negative answer, Professor S—— said, 
sternly: 

‘*Hollis, do you know who is making 
that unbearable noise?” 

Hollis, who had been the guilty person 
all along, assumed an air of stoical 
bravery, and said, calmly, “I know, sir, 
but I prefer not to tell.” 

Professor S——’s angry face grew 
calmer, and with evident pleasure he re- 

lied: ‘I respect ae scruples, Hollis. 

hey do you credit, and should shame 
the guilty man, sir!” 
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” W. BAKER & COS 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

: R Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 


It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents, Published b 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





In the King’s Country. 


A Christian Endeavor Story by AMANDA 
M. Doveras, author of “ ri 
Wray'’s New Name” “In Trust’’ “Whom 


Kathie Married’ ‘Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom” 
“Stephen Dane”’ etc. etc. Cloth $1.50 
About Mushrooms. 

A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi by Jciivs A. Paumgr, Jr. 8vo. 


Cloth $2.00 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Sky Wonders, 


A series of popular lectures on Astronomy 


by Rev. W. W. Ramsay, D. D. Cloth 75 
cents. 
The Political Economy of Nat- 


ural Law 
By Henry Woop, author of ‘‘Ideal Sugges- 
tion by Mental Photography”’ ‘‘God’s Ima 
in Man” ‘‘Edward Burton” ete. Cloth $1. 


Lucy Stone. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
The Woman and Her Work by Rev. Lovis 
pr Banks, D. D. With portrait. Price 

cents. 


A Spinster’s Leaficts 

Wherein is written the history of her Doorste 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact an 
changed a life by Atyn Yates Keir. 
Cloth illustrated $1.25 


Ideal Suggestion Through Mental 
Photography. 

Third edition with portrait. A restorative 
system for home and private use preceded by a 
study of the laws of mental healing by Henry 
Woop author of ‘‘God’s Image in Man” “Ed- 
ward Burton” ‘‘Natural Law in the Business 
World’ etc. Cloth $1.25 


a Issues Good Company Se- 

es. 

No. 42. England from a Back Win- 
dow By James M. Bailey. The Danbury 
News Man. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 41. Our Destiny. An Essay in 
Ethics By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 
cents; cloth, $1. 

No. 40. Ca Ira, or Danton in the 
French Revolution By Laurence Gron- 
lund. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 39. The Cooperative Common- 
wealth. An Exposition of Socialism 
By Laurence Gronlund. Paper 50 cents; 
cloth $1. 

No. 38. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. Second series Edited by 
Rev. Theodore C. Pease. 

No. 37. Speeches and Lectures of Wen- 
dell Phillips. First series Edited by 
James Redpath. Per volume, paper 50 cents ; 
cloth $1.50 

No. 36. Locke Amsden, or The School- 
master By Judge D.P. Thompson. Paper 
50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 35. The Rangers, or The Tory's 
Daughter By Judge D. P. Thompson. 
Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 

No. 34. Green Mountain Boge By 
Judge D. P. Thompson. Paper 50 cents; 
cloth $1. 

No. 33. May Martin, or the Money 
Diggers, and other stories of the Green 
Mountains. Paper 50 cents; cloth $1. 


Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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Th qk 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 





rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LIncoLn, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal! Office, Boston, Mass.. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Congregational Church at Barton, Vt., on 
Thursday evening and Friday, June 28 and 29. 
A full attendance is requested. 

Mrs. A. D. CHanpuer, President. 
Lavra Moorg, Secretary. 
Barnet, Vt., June 19,1894. 
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CLUBS OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the unusual interest aroused in 
New York and Kansas by the effort to 
secure woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments, there is one branch of wom- 
an suffrage work almost wholly over- 
looked—that is, the securing of clubs of 
new subscribers to woman suffrage news- 
papers. If the amendments carry, it will 
be of the utmost importance to establish 
a weekly interchange of thought and feel- 
ing among the women voters,- and this 
can only be done by means of a suffrage 
newspaper giving news of what women 
are doing in every State and nation, to 
‘smake the world better.” On the other 
hand, if, in either State, the amendment 
should be defeated, it is above all impor- 
tant not to allow the newly awakened 
interest to die out. And this interest can 
only be kept alive by bringing the new 
converts into touch with the great world- 
wide movement for the enfranchisement 
of women. 

It is our experience of more than twen- 
ty-five years that a family which takes 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL is a permanent 
nucleus of suffrage activity, and can be 
relied upon to get up meetings, circulate 
leaflets, organize and register school-suf- 
frage voters, and stir up the surrounding 
community; while, on the other hand, in 
communities where no such paper is 
taken, interest dies out, and the growth 
of thought and feeling is arrested. As 
well expect a revival of religion without 
weekly church services, as a revival of 
woman suffrage sentiment without a 
weekly visit from a suffrage newspaper. 

To all lecturers and organizers we offer 
a liberal commission upon new subscrib- 
ers. To secure these ought to be made a 
feature of every suffrage meeting, and 
a part of the work of every woman suf- 
frage Club. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL at 
$1.50 for the first year, and the Woman’s 
Column at 25 cents a year, bring the 
weekly paper within the reach of all. 
Will not our friends in every locality 
make a systematic effort to secure new 


subscribers? H. B. B. 
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CALL TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


Woman suffrage has been making con- 
verts so rapidly during the last few 
months, that the local and State Associa- 
tions have been unable to keep in touch 
with them. By letters and personal in- 
terviews, and through the reports of 
local societies, we are aware of large 
accessions to our numbers, and of an in- 
crease of intelligent sympathy with our 
cause. We welcome our new friends, and 
open wide our ranks to receive them. We 
desire an acquaintance with them, and 
to be unified in spirit and aim with them, 
that we may all work together barmoni- 
ously and efficiently. 

To accomplish this desirable end the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee of three, 
who will be changed monthly, and who 
will be in attendance at the parlors of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL office on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of every week, from 2.30 
P. M.to5 P.M. They will receive those 
who may call socially, or for inquiry, en- 
rolment, or assignment to duty. The 
annual Fair of the Association will be 
held in December, and to make that the 
large success it should be, a great in- 
crease of workers is needed. Our friends 
can render us most acceptable aid by in- 
teresting themselves and their friends in 





the Fair, all the details of which they can 
learn from the Reception Committee, 
who will be glad to meet them, as above 
stated, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the 
afternoon. 
Mary A. Livermore, Pres. 
Jvutia Warp Hows, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. BLackwe tu, Sec. 
F. J. Garrison, Treas. 
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MATTHEW HALE ON SUFFRAGE. 


Matthew Hale, in the June Forum, has 
a seven-page article on ‘‘The Useless Risk 
of the Ballot for Women.” ‘The first five 
pages are devoted to efforts to show that 
women do not need the vote, and it is only 
in the last two pages that any suggestions 
are made as to the supposed dangers to 
result from their having it. These are 
mainly three: 

1. Mr. Hale says that ‘“‘false registra- 
tion and repeating are the great obstacles 
to honest elections,” that ‘there is great 
difficulty in detecting registrations by 
fictitious names.” and that “this evil 
would be very greatly increased by ad- 
mitting women to the suffrage.” 

But it is as easy to identify a woman as 
aman. In the twenty-three States where 
women now have more or less suffrage, 
ranging from the school votg to the full 
ballot, the women are subject to the same 
regulations and precautions against fraud- 
ulent voting as men, and there is no com- 
plaint anywhere that false registration 
and repeating are practised with special 
ease or frequency by women. Nor is 
anything of the sort found to result in 
England, Scotland and Canada, where 
several hundred thousand women have 
had municipal suffrage for many years, 
and where, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
they have exercised it ‘‘without detri- 
ment, and with great advantage.” 

Mr. Hale says: 

Republican institutions are threatened 
by the prevalence of bribery and corru 
tion more than by any other cause. Is 
there any reason to believe that any less 
proportion of women than of men will be 
subject to such influences? In answering 
this question, an unsavory fact must be 
plainly stated and squarely looked in the 
face. The number of prostitutes in the 
city of New York alone has been esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to 50,000. Every 
city in the State adds its quota to this 
disreputable army. These women, who 
live by selling themselves, soul and body, 
would of course sell their votes. There 
is no class among the present i pop- 
ulation analogous to this degraded and 
unfortunate army of lost women. 

No class analogous to them in what re- 
spect? In being willing to sell their 
votes? Unless New York politics have 
been greatly misrepresented, an army of 
men sell their votes at every election. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
generality of women would be more open 
to bribery than men. 

Or does Mr. Hale mean that there is 
no class among our present voters analo- 
gous to these “lost women” in immorality ? 
The statement would be audacious. The 
existence of a class of immoral women 
implies the existence of an analogous 
class of men. The analogy is as close as 
between the unprincipled politician who 
buys votes, and the unprincipled voter 
who sells his vote. Neither can well twit 
the other with being degraded and cor- 
rupt. Moreover, the number of immoral 
men is estimated to be about twelve times 
as great as that of immoral women. Any 
argument against equal suffrage on the 
ground of the immorality of some women 


.comes with rather an ill grace from men, 


since everybody knows that, however it 
may be in the matter of some other quali- 
fications for suffrage, in personal moral- 
ity the women compare favorably with 
the men. To add all the women of New 
York to all the men of New York would 
increase the number of immoral voters, 
but it would enormously diminish the 
proportion. 
Mr. Hale says: 


We frequently now have the spectacle 
of politicians appealing to the ‘liquor 
vote,” the “Irish vote,” the “German 
vote,” the *‘Catholic vote,” the Jewish 
vote,” and the ‘Protestant vote.”” We 
have even heard (on one occasion only), 
of a suggestion by a practical politician 
that it might be expedient sometimes to 
‘“‘pander to the better element’’; but so 
far no candidate has felt obliged to pan- 
der to the ‘‘prostitute vote.” 


Has he not? That depends on whether 
the male prostitute vote or the female 
prostitute vote be meant. There have 
been abundant instances of politicians 
pandering to the former. In a Western 
city, a few years ago, a mayor who was 
a candidate for re-election boasted at a 
campaign meeting that the disreputable 
resorts of the city had been protected 
and had flourished during his administra- 
tion. He thought there were only men 
present, and he almost dissolved himself 
in abject apologies when he perceived 
(by her rising with her husband to leave 
the hall) that there had been a woman in 
the audience. Such open appeals to the 
vicious vote are comparatively rare. But 
what except a covert pandering to that 





vote are the laws that in a number of 
States place the age of protection for girls 
at ten years—in Delaware, until recently, 
at seven? What else are the constant 
efforts to introduce the State regulation 
of vice in New York? 

Emerson says: 

It is very cheap wit that finds it so 
drol] that a woman should vote. If the 
wants, the passions, the vices, are al- 
lowed a full vote, through the hands of a 
half-brutal, intemperate population, I 
think it but fair that the virtues, the 
aspirations, should be allowed a full vote 
as an offset, through the purest of the 


people. 

If women had had votes, it would 
hardly have been ‘‘on one occasion only”’ 
that a practical politician would have 
suggested the advisability of ‘pandering 
to the better element.” 

While a multitude of men of bad 
morals are allowed to vote, there is cer- 
tainly no justice, from the standpoint of 
abstract ethics, in stoning away from the 
polls the much smaller number of im- 
moral women. The practical inconven- 
jence that might be feared from the vote 
of such women has not been found to 
result, where equal suffrage is an estab- 
lished fact. Judge Kingman, of Wyom- 
ing, says: 

We have had no trouble from the pres- 
ence of bad women at the polls. It had 
been said that the delicate and cultured 
women would shrink away, and the bold 
and indelicate come to the front in public 
affairs. This we feared, but nothing of 
the kind has happened. 

In Kansas, during the early days of 
municipal suffrage for women, an attempt 
was once or twice made to bring out the 
bad women to vote in the interest of a 
particular candidate. In each case, as 
soon as the matter got wind, the good 
women of the place turned out in great 
indignation, and buried that candidate 
out of sight under their votes. As the 
good women everywhere outnumber the 
bad ones a hundred to one, candidates 
have grown wary by experience, and now 
avoid any attempt to get the vote of the 
bad women, as they would shun the small- 
pox. 

The despatches from the Colorade elec- 
tions reported that the three classes of 
women who generally neglected to vote 
were the very ignorant, the ultra-fashion- 
able and thedemi-monde. These women, 
as a rule, take no interest in politics, and 
seldom vote unless some special effort is 
made to bring them out; and the effort, 
as we have seen, is not made, because it 
has been found that it does not pay. 

Mr. Hale asks, ‘‘Would bringing this 
element (the bad women) into politics 
tend to purify the suffrage or improve the 
politics of the State?” Probably not, if 
the bad women were the only women to 
be brought in. But equal suffrage would 
bring in a hundred good women to one 
bad one. There is no reason why the 
results should not be good in New 
York, as they have proved in Wyoming 
and elsewhere. Gov. Warren, of Wyo- 
ming, says: ‘Our women nearly all vote, 
and since in Wyoming, as elsewhere, the 
majority of women are good and not bad, 
the result is good and not evil.” 

Is there not something a little prepos- 
terous in predicting a lowering of the 
moral level of politics from bringing in 
the sex that constitutes more than two- 
thirds of our church members and less 
than one-fifth of our criminals? As for 
the bad women, Mrs. Gov. Wallace, of 
Indiana, ‘“‘the mother of Ben Hur,” re- 
lates that a man once asked her, “If 
women vote, how about the bad women?” 
She answered, ‘You take care of the bad 
men, and we will agree to take care of 
the bad women; and we shall not have 
nearly so hard a task as you will, for 
there are not nearly so many of them.”’ 

A. 8. B. 
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GAINING GROUND IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The woman suffrage movement is rap- 
idly gaining ground in Los Angeles— 
thanks to the bright women of the Friday 
Morning Club. While society is repre- 
sented by such clever women as Mrs. J. 
E. Cook, Mrs. Sartori, and Mrs. Hubbell, 
advanced thought, an unknown quality 
in the personality of the average society 
woman, will form an important factor of 
social distinction in our community. 

I meet very few men—thinking men— 
who do not indorse our sentiments, even 
if they do not openly advocate the move- 
ment. Fitzgerald Murphy, the able editor 
of The Figaro, the society paper of Los 
Angeles, warmly supports it. The oppo- 
sition, largely, comes from women, 
and that from women of education and 
advantages, to whom the appellation 
‘* strong minded” represents the most 
unpardonable slander. It calls to their 
minds a vision of women in masculine 
attire, striding up to the polls for no 
more laudable purpose than putting a 
slip of green pasteboard intoa box. Either 





they do not, or will not, see thatit means 
““sweetér manners, purer laws,” with all 
that these imply; that it means what 
God surely intended, perfect equality of 
the sexes ; the same standard of education, 
thought, morality, and usefulness ; above 
all, a revision and purification of the mar- 
riage laws, which the most optimistic 
must admit are a national disgrace. These 
are the women who bring up their daugh- 
ters to ‘“‘know nothing,” as they graph- 
ically and insistantly put it to their J/asé 
suitors, in the hope that these men will 
be attracted by the young girl’s ignorance 
of evil; forgetting that ignorance is not 
innocence. It usually happens that the 
blasé suitor, with that abhorrence of igno- 
rance which it is said nature has for a 
vacuum, proceeds to enlighten the girl 
according to his views, and the daughter, 
with her romantic, idealistic, but errone- 
ous views of life, is fortunate indeed if 
the enlightenment does not cost her dear. 

Then, too, there are women who, while 
they recognize the advantages of the suf. 
frage, have not the courage to express 
their opinions for fear of displeasing the 
men, who are supposed to have a natural 
antipathy for independent women. These 
women bring up their daughters to regard 
matrimony as a profession, and every- 
thing is sacrificed to the success of the 
profession, that is, from a financial or 
social standpoint. The mind or morals 
of the man in question cut no figure in 
their calculation. 

After all, there seems to be “some 
method in their madness,’’ when one sees 
the court paid to women whose positions, 
no doubt, repay them for the lack of re- 
finement, morality, and even decency in 
the men whom they have promised to 
love, honor and obey. 

These women can be reached only 
through society, and when the cause hag 
become a “‘fad,” they will be among its 
most earnest champions, and thus, as 
sometimes happens, ‘‘out of evil may 
come good.” MARGARET LOGAN. 
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“ANTI” HEARING IN NEW YORK, 


The opponents of equal rights for 
women had a hearing before the suffrage 
committee of the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention at Albany, on June 14. 

The Assembly Chamber was filled with 
a throng of women, both for and against 
suffrage. Nearly all the women promi- 
nent in Albany society were present, as 
well as representatives from Syracuse, 
Kingston and Poughkeepsie. 

Chairman Goodelle announced that the 
Brooklyn women, who had expected to be 
represented by Austin Abbott, were un- 
able to take part in the hearing. He 
caused to be read a letter from Mr. 
Abbott, briefly giving his reasons for 
being opposed to equal rights for women. 

The first speaker was Francis M. Scott, 
of New York. There had never been a 
time, he said, within the memory of his 
hearers, when some women of active and 
restless minds had not clamored for the 
suffrage. This agitation had never been 
dangerous, and he did not think it was at 
all dangerous now. He hoped to show 
that the present movement was supported 
by only an insignificant minority. The 
suffragists, who began their campaign at 
the time the Convention met, had secured 
the support of women who had gained 
prominence by discussing public ques- 
tions, who were known by reason of their 
husband’s wealth, and of the many who 
always welcomed something new as an 
advance. Thus the movement became a 
social fad. At this stage some earnest 
women concluded that the Convention 
ought to be put in possession of all pos- 
sible information, in order that the ques- 
tion might be decided fairly. They made 
no campaign, and made no effort to im- 
press the Convention with the mere 
weight of names attached to their peti- 
tion. They received the names of women 
only over twenty-one years of age who 
were not aliens. The result exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. 

Mrs. Jacobi had said that the Conven- 
tion had not met to pass revolutionary 
measures. If it could be shown that this 
proposal was revolutionary, then it was 
condemned on her own representation. 
The granting of woman suffrage, he con- 
tended, would be revolutionary, because 
it would give to women the power to 
make laws which they are unable to en- 
force. The first great objection to grant- 
ing the suffrage to women was functional, 
and not even the Convention could re- 
move it. They could not enforce their 
laws, and they could not uphold their 
Government. Nothing could be worse 
for a State than the passage of laws with 
no power behind them to carry them into 
effect. Man had already done everything 
that could be done to advance women 
and to ameliorate their condition. They 
did not need the ballot to improve their 
present situation. It has been said 
that the ballot would improve the condi- 
tion of women workers, but the country 


to-day was filled with strikes, and every 
one of the strikers was a voter. 

It had been urged that women had an 
| inherent right to the ballot. As a matter 
of fact, nobody had an inherent right to 
the ballot. It had been judged best for 
the welfare of the community to give the 
right of suffrage wholly to men. It had 
been suggested that, as women were 
equally liable to taxation with men, to 
deny them the ballot was taxation with. 
out representation. The women who 
advanced such a proposition showed that 
they were not ready for the franchise, 
Taxation was nowhere in this country a 
qualification for voting. All property 
was taxed, whether it belonged to voters 
or not. It had been said that woman suf- 
frage atleast would dono harm. It must 
not be imagined that all the women who 
would vote were equal in intelligence to 
the advocates who had appeared before 
the committee. There were women who 
were confined to the household, and had 
no time to devote themselves to the study 
of politics. There was also that larger 
class of outcast women, estimated to num- 
ber between 30,000 and 40,000 in New 
York City. Those who had read the 
papers during the last few days, must 
know that all these women would be com- 
pelled to vote. Would their ballot im- 
prove city government? As to the prop- 
osition to submit the question to the peo- 
ple, he did not think it was the function 
of the Convention to submit anything 
that it was not ready to recommend. With 
so many important questions pending, it 
would be little less than a crime to sub- 
mit such a question, foredoomed to de- 
feat at the polls. Mr. Scott closed by 
quoting the words of Horace Greeley, 
chairman of the Suffrage Committee of 
the last convention, who reported the 
proposition adversely. 

The Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, of 
Albany, said that in his opinion the suf- 
frage was already too much extended. 
There were many men who should not be 
allowed to vote. Feeling this, he could 
not favor doubling the vote, and its con- 
sequences. Father Walworth made an 
earnest plea to the committee to report 
an amendment limiting the right of im- 
migrants to participate in elections. His 
suggestion was applauded. 

Matthew Hale, of Albany, said that 
the women opposed to suffrage repre- 
sented at least 1,000,000 women. The 
suffragists had made an energetic canvass 
of the State, and had succeeded in getting 
300,000 names. Mr. Hale said he had 
been censured for alluding to the class of 
bad women, of women who sell them- 
selves and would therefore sell their 
votes. The State was very close, so close 
that the manipulation of this vote might 
decide the political future of the State 
and of the United States. 

The chairman read a telegram from 
Utica protesting against woman suffrage, 
signed by women of that city. 

J. Newton Fiero, of Albany, said wo- 
man was unfitted for the ballot because 
she was influenced by passion, pity or 
prejudice, rather than by judgment. 
Women were now social arbiters and en- 
joyed many privileges which they would 
forfeit if the suffrage were granted them. 

The hearing was closed with the read- 
ing of a letter from Abram 8S. Hewett, of 
New York, against the proposed amend- 
ment, declaring that the majority of 
women had no desire to vote. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 


The 16th annual commencement at 
Wellesley College was held on June 19, 
with 106 graduates. The degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred as follows: 
Emma Grace Dewey, Wellesley 85, 
Jacksonville, Ill., thesis, “The Develop- 
ment of the English Epic, Historically 
Considered” ; Charlotte Thorndike Sibley, 
Wellesley °91, Belfast, Me., thesis, ‘The 
Figures of Similarity in Euripides’ Karly 
Dramas”; Caroline Lucretia Williamson, 
Wellesley ’89, Chicago, thesis, ‘English 
Lyric Poetry of the 16th and 19th Cen- 
turies.”’ 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie, president of 
the Board of Trustees, announced that 
Mrs. Julia Josephine Irvine has been 
elected by the Board of Trustees to serve 
as acting president of Wellesley College 
for one year. Her work is to be shared 
by Miss Stratton, to whom Dr. McKenzie 
tendered a graceful tribute of thanks for 
her able work since the late president’s 
death. Mrs. Irvine was not present at 
the exercises, having been called away 
suddenly by the death of her father. 

A gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Fiske, of 
Boston, is to be used in building a new 
cottage at Wellesley, and funds are to be 
raised for the erection this summer of a 
separate building for the chemical and 
physical laboratories. 

Of the 136 students who received de- 
grees from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology this year, three were young 





women. Harriet T. Gallup, of Ledyard, 
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Conn., student in chemistry, with thesis on 
“The Life of Sewage Bacteria in Drink- 
ing Waters”; Sarah A. Hall, of Roxbury, 
student in physics, with a thesis on ‘The 
Wave Siren”; and Marion L. Mahony, of 
Chicago, student in architecture, with a 
thesis on ‘‘An Artist’s House and Studio.” 
F. M. A. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JUNE 21, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Thursday evening of last week, June 
14, the anti-suffragists had their hearing 
before the suffrage committee of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The Assembly 
Chamber was well filled, many suffragists 
being present to hear what was said, 
while, of course, those whose views the 
speakers presented were out in force. 
Addresses were delivered by Mr. Francis 
M. Scott, of New York, and Rev. Charles 
A. Walworth, Mr. Matthew Hale and Mr. 
J. Newton Fiero, all of Albany. Letters 
of regret were read from Mr. Austin Ab- 
bott, of Brooklyn, and Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt, of New York, and also a protest- 
ing telegram signed by several women of 
Utica. 

The burden of the statements of all the 
speakers was that only an insignificant 
number of women in the State wanted 
to vote. Mr. Hale airily asserted that 
although the suffragists had sent in three 
hundred thousand names there were a 
million women opposed. By what process 
this discovery was made, since only six 
thousand names in opposition have ap- 
peared, he did not vouchsafe to explain. 

On the morning of the same day three 
amendments were offered providing for 
woman suffrage. 

One was submitted by Hon. John Big- 
elow, of New York, ex-Minister to France. 
It provides that the Legislature shall 
have power to extend to females all or 
any of the rights, privileges, duties, re- 
sponsibilities and exemptions to which 
they would be entitled or to which they 
would be liable if the word ‘‘male” were 
stricken out of the constitution. 

Hon. Vasco P. Abbott, of Gouverneur, 
presented an amendment providing that 
the Legislature shall enact laws for the 
enumeration and registration of all female 
citizens who can read the constitution 
and write their names, and who would be 
entitled to vote if they were men, and 
providing for the submission to them by 
ballot of the proposition as to whether 
the rights, duties and responsibilities of 
the suffrage shall be extended to them. 
If amajority of women vote in the affirma- 
tive the suffrage shall be extended. 

Hon. Nathaniel Foote, of Rochester, 
submitted an amendment providing that 
at the fall election the question of strik- 
ing the word ‘‘male” from the constitu- 
tion shall be voted on by a separate ballot ; 
that females who would be qualified, if 
they were males, to vote, shall be allowed 
to vote by colored ballots, and that if a 
majority of both men and women vote in 
the affirmative the word shall be stricken 
out. The amendment further provides 
that upon the adoption of this amendment 
all penalties for breach of promise to 
marry shall be abolished; that the right 
of dower shall be abolished, as well as all 
penalties for non-support; Section 1,742 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, declaring 
when a woman may maintain an action 
for divorce ; that no allowance or alimony 
be allowed the wife against the husband; 
that no woman shall, however, be re- 
quired to bear arms or serve in the army 
and navy of the United States or the 
National Guard of the State or on the 
requisition of a sheriff, or shall be re- 
quired to do police duty or serve as a 
juror. 

There is, in this last proposition, an 
apparent show at fairness. Certainly, if 
women vote, there should be equality of 
laws. But it must be remembered that 
at present men have the same claim to 
bring suit for breach of promise of mar- 
Triage that women have, and not long ago 
& man in this State sued a wealthy woman 
under the provisions of this law. With 
regard to dower, widows have for centu- 
ries had this right, but it has been far 
more than offset by the widower’s right 
as tenant by courtesy, dower giving to 
the woman only the use of one-third of 
her husband’s real estate, while courtesy 
gives to the man the use of the whole of 
his wife’s realty. Certainly the laws 
should be equal for both sexes. As wom- 
en perpetually risk their lives and devote 
their time to the bearing of children, thus 
performing the highest duty of citizen- 
ship, they should justly be exempt from 
military duty, but it would be a great 
wrong to continue to deprive women of 
the right of trial by jury of their peers. 

In this city on the same Thursday even- 
ingjan interesting conference of the labor 
committee was held at 4 Lexington Ave- 
nue. There was a full attendance, and 
Plans were arranged for perfecting an 
Organization of the city. We now have 
the petition at business houses, dry goods 








stores, florists, etc., in nearly every As- 
sembly District. Eleven hundred addi- 
tional names were sent up to Albany yes- 
terday. 

On Monday evening, June 18, a success- 
ful meeting was held at Mrs. Stagg’s, 30 
West 61st Street. Mr. Norman W. Kern- 
good was chairman, and Miss Helen Low- 
ell, secretary. Miss Emma Steiner played 
an original composition, which she called 
“The Woman Suffrage Patrol,”—a very 
spirited march. Miss Fielding Rosette 
sang delightfully. Miss Katherine Stagg 
made a brilliant little speech. Miss Es- 
telle Clayton read a clever paper. Miss 
Keyser, Mr. Pomroy and myself also 
spoke. Miss Kelley, forewoman in one 
of the departments at Ebrich’s large dry 
goods shop, made an interesting address 
on the question from the business wom- 
an’s standpoint, and a resolution was 
passed urging the delegates from the 
Twelfth Senate District to use their influ- 
ence in the convention for our cause. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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DECORATION DAY FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Conn., on the 9th inst., inaugurated the 
beautiful custom of decorating the graves 
of woman suffragists by surviving workers 
in the cause. The idea deserves admira- 
tion and approval. We hope it will re- 
ceive wide-spread recognition by the 
friends of Equal Rights throughout the 
country. We give, from the Hartford 
Daily Times, the following interesting 
particulars : 

The arrangements were made and car- 
ried out under the direction of the execu- 
tive committee of the club. In the fore- 
noon flowers were received and arranged 
at the Unity Hall parlors by the ladies, 
and delegations from the club visited the 
graves of promoters of the cause in that 
city and Glastonbury. The graves of 
woman suftragists in Glastonbury which 
were decorated were those of the Smith 
sisters, Abby and Julia, Miss Emily 
Mosely, Miss Helen Turner and Mrs. 
Pamela Hale. In Hartford the graves of 
the Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, Mrs. Mary 
Hooker Burton, ex-Governor R. D. Hub- 
bard, Mrs. Seabury Belden, Mrs. Cynthia 
Eddy, Mrs. Pasco, Mrs. Marshall Jewell, 
Mrs. Delia B. Jewett, Mrs. Collum and 
Mrs. J. S. Benton were among the num- 
ber decorated. The literary exercises 
were exceptionally interesting and were 
held at Unity Hall, beginning at 2 o’clock. 
There were present, in addition to the 
Equal Rights Club, many ladies who 
have felt deep interest in the suffrage 
movement. The invocation was by Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker. Mrs. Neil 
Stalker of the Unity choir rendered an 
appropriate solo, after which Mrs. L. D. 
Bacon, president of the club, made an 
introductory address, setting forth the 
objects of the service. She said: 


Dear Friends :—We have met here to- 
day to pay fitting tributes of honor and 
respect to those friends now gone ‘‘to join 
the choir invisible,” who were engaged 
in moral warfare for equal rights. Some 
of these, from the earliest inception of 
the movement, receiving nothing but the 
ridicule and sneers of the multitude, were 
courageous and bold enough to demand 
that, before the law, woman be placed 
upon an equality with man, that justice 
might sit enthroned upon our banners. 
Only those who have labored in some un- 
popular cause can realize what it has 
meant in the past to be a woman suffra- 
gist. What does the fashionable woman 
of New York City, who rides in her car- 
riage to Sherry’s to sign the petition 
asking that the word ‘‘male” be omitted 
from the new constitution, know of the 
self-sacrifice of the woman who stood by 
her convictions through the earlier years 
of this reform? Let us commemorate the 
lives of our departed comrades by pleas- 
ant records of some of their labors and 
deeds, which some of our friends are ready 
to give us. Also let us piace upon their 
graves these beautiful flowers, although 
we know that only the old cast-off gar- 
ment lies beneath the green carpeted 
earth, for those we delight to honor have 
passed to grander efforts and higher con- 
ceptions of life. But to Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins, our honorary president and one 
of the principal organizers of this club, 
belongs the duty of paying especial trib- 
ute to those of our members ‘twho speak 
with us on earth no more.” 


Two addresses, one by Mrs. E. P. Col- 
lins and one by Miss Frances Ellen Burr, 
the latter presenting the life work of the 
Smith sisters, of Glastonbury, succeeded 
Mrs. Bacon’s address. They were listened 
to with deep interest and pleasure. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. EMILY P. COLLINS. 


A most beautiful and commendable 
custom is the decoration of the graves of 
our fallen heroes, helping to perpetuate 
the memory of their gallant deeds, the 
dangers Lm | braved, and the hardships 
they endured to preserve a nation founded 
upon the eternal principles of justice, as 
enunciated in its immortal Declaration of 
Independence—principles worth living or 
dying for. But these fundamental truths 
were such a stupendous advance in hu- 
man progress, that few,‘at first, could 
grasp their full significance. That the 


consent of the governed was necessary to 
a just government, and that all had an 
equal right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, were doctrines so radically 
different from the world’s past thought, 
that the majority of men, though glori- 
fying them in theory, yet held them as 
‘glittering generalities” and pay 
inexpedient. But these principles have 
taken root in the heart of the nation and 
have grown till they are now extended to 
every shade and grade of manhood. If 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake made an 
admirable address before the New York 
Constitutional Convention. We print an 
extra edition of our paper containing it. 

Mary E. Cottrell, Wabaunsee, Kan., a 
graduate from the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College in 1891, has received the 





it be meet to honor with a floral tribute 
the brave patriots who fought to preserve 
the nation, is it not equally fitting thus | 
to honor the memory of those who have 
striven to carry out the principles upon | 
which it was founded and which require 
the emancipation and enfranchisement of | 
women? \ 
The uplifting of womanhood means the 
advancement of the whole race. ‘The | 
stream rises no higher than its fountain ;” | 
and ‘‘Woman’s cause is man’s. They rise 
or sink together.” The grade of civiliza- 
tion in any country depends upon the 
status ofits women. If they are degraded, 
ignorant and servile, the men are equally | 
debased. The child derives its mental 
bias chiefly from its maternal parent. 
Science and invention hold aloof from the 
nation that enslaves its mothers, and its 
men sink into stupid sensuality and be- 
come the easy prey of superstition and 
foreign conquerers, like some of the 
Oriental countries. Who shall say that 
the rapid advance of the United States 
and western Europe in art, science, inven- 
tion and literature is not due to the 
higher education and greater freedom of 
their mothers? It has been said to me 
that the progress of the human race was 
a matter of evolution that could not be has- 
tened by individual effort. That is not 
true. The moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of mankind is not pushed forward 
by the blind forces of nature, like the 
growth of animals and plants. But some 
adventurous Columbus must lead the way 
over the ocean of thought; some intel- 
lectual giant must start the car of prog- 
ress, while more active, hardier minds 
take hold and propel it along till it goes 
of its own momentum. Then, and not 
till then, the crowd app)auds and falls in. 


Consider how much courage it requires 
to face the current of popular opinion 
and to deviate from the beaten path, even 
in trivial matters, like dress and the gen- 
eral usages of society. Think of the moral 
bravery required to oppose such a gigan- 
tic wrong as the subjection of woman, a 
wrong consecrated by age and fortified 
by Church and State for hundreds of gen- 
erations, till, like the ‘‘divine right of 
kings,” or like our former system of 
negro slavery, it was sacrilege to oppose 
it. How worthy of all praise are the 
heroic souls that led the attack upon this 
baneful error of long ages. For nearly 
all the moral evils in the world can be 
traced directly or indirectly back to the 
subjection of woman, and moral evils lead 
to material ones. With the voice of the 
least vicious half of the people, by law 
suppressed, and the nation utterly false 
to its principles, need we be surprised 
that our statesmen betray the trust of 
their constituents and that immorality is 
rampant in every department of our wide 
domain? I would not reproach our 
brothers for this subordination of their 
sisters to the sovereignty of the masculine 
sex. Many of them honestly believe that 
for our Own good we should not be 
trusted with the right of self-government, 
for they, like ourselves, are subject to 
prejudices transmitted from barbarous 
ages, when force ruled the world and 
woman naturally fell under its sway. 
Whether voluntarily or not, she accepted 
the idea of her own inferiority and be- 
came the unmurmuring drudge of a mas- 
ter, or, if well fed, the contented parasite 
of man, content to receive from his hand 
both her mental and material aliment, and 
to sell her birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Though women are now having 
access to the education that schools im- 
part, they are still deprived in a great 
measure of that broader, better education 
which comes through the assumption of 
responsibility in human affairs. It may 
be claimed that no higher responsibility 
exists than that of the training of the 
child. But this supposed hwy yp of 
the mother is subordinated by our man- 
made laws to the will of the paternal 
parent, is hampered by an environment 
over which she has no control, and shared 
by the public school, in the management 
of which, till recently, she has had no 
voice. But when children are left to the 
uncontrolled training of an enlightened 
mother, it has been eminently successful. 
No more notable instance of this than 
that of an early.widowed mother whose 
grave to-day we reverently and lovingly 
bedeck. Where could we find nobler, 
braver, gentler characters than those two 
who emerged from under the plastic care 
and guidance of that skilful mother, the 
one into a manhood of rare worth and 
ability, the other into a perfect woman- 
hood, but whose untimely grave to-day 
we strew with flowers as sweet and beau- 
tiful as the spirit whose material form 
slumbers beneath. What better eulogy 
can she have than the inecription on her 
tombstone: ‘Sarah Lillian Young. A 
Christian worker for Equal Rights. Faith- 
ful unto death.” An interesting letter 
addressed to this memorial service and 
just received from Miss Keyser, an ardent 
worker for equal rights in New York, 
and an intimate friend of Miss Young, 
says: ‘‘Amid the heat of the warfare of 
our battle for oueet rights in New York, 
I have never failed to recognize the in- 
spiration and help received from suffrage 
saints who have ceased to war with our 
weapons, but whose contention for lib- 
erty and justice could never be measured 
by the narrow limits of this brief life. So, 
I am sure, I owe a great debt to Sarah 
and Lillian Young, the mother and daugh- 
ter, mentally so richly endowed, whose 
devotion to equal rights dominated their 
whole lives. As times goes on, the in- 
fluence of the noble enthusiasm of Lillian 
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degree of Master in Science for special 
work and proficiency in horticulture, 
chemistry and domestic economy. : 
The class that graduated from Vassar 
College last week numbered seventy-two, 
the largest that has gone forth from the 
college. A $30,000 check, for the comple- 
tion of the Maria Mitchell Memorial Ob. 
servatory, was recently received. 


The marble portrait bust of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, executed by Miss Anne 
Whitney, of Boston,was unveiled recently 
at the Wadsworth Athenzum, Hartford, 
Conn., by Hilda Stowe, a granddaughter 
of the distinguished author. Mrs. Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker made an address. 


Twenty girl graduates received their 
parchment last week at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. The ceremony was 
simple—simpler than usual—the com- 
mencement being overshadowed by the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the 
founder of the school, but the occasion 
was none the less impressive. 


The keynote of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
latest serial, ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” which 
begins in the July number of The Cen- 
tury, is the remark of a Girton girl: ‘*All 
might yet be well with us if we had three 
generations of single women.” The her- 
oine wishes to devote herself to the inter- 
ests of the higher womanhood, and she 
believes that domesticity forms an insu- 
perable barrier to successful effort. 
Therein she is mistaken. The publishers 
call the July issue of St. Nicholas “the 
great American number.” In its pages 
Mrs. Seawell will tell of the destruction 
of the frigate Philadelphia in the har- 
bor of Tripoli by Captain Decatur, 
and Mary 8S. Winthrop will write of the 
life and martyrdom of Nathan Hale. 


The commencement exercises of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (co- 
educational) took place in Association 
Hall, Boston, June 20. Among the stu- 
dents receiving diplomas were the follow- 
ng ladies: Adele R. Solomons, Sara E. 
Wise and Amy C. Bowen, of California; 
Antonia B. Lirola, of Cuba; Arathena 
B. Drake, Maria E. Drew, Anna C. 
Hands, Marietta E. Munroe, and Mary P. 
Putnam. Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, profes- 
sor of surgery, made a fine address, 
devoting a part of her remarks to woman’s 
place in the medical profession. A 
special prize for excellence in chemistry 
was conferred on Cora E. Hosmer, of the 
undergraduates. At6 o’clock the gradu- 
ating class held a reception in Hotel 
Thorndike, followed, later, by the alumni 
banquet. 

A daring robbery was committed at 
Vassar College last Tuesday evening. 
President Taylor and the faculty gave a 
reception that evening, and were busy 
entertaining their guests. All the stu- 
dents were away from their rooms, and 
these conditions afforded the thieves an 
opportunity to enter a double room on 
the first floor at the southwest corner of 
the college building, occupied by two 
wealthy young women from California, 
Miss Ethel Moore and Miss C. C. Pringle, 
the latter from Oakland. Entrance was 
gained by cutting a hole in the window 
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A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 
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Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894. 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1894. 








screen and removing the inside fasten- 
ings. Among the articles taken were 
two watches, several class pins, valuable 
rings, brooches and $15. The property 
stolen was worth $500. There was a 
similar robbery at Vassar during com- 
mencement week last year. It also 
became known to-day that a member of 
the senior class, whose name the college 
authorities will not divulge, was attacked 
in the driving park road a month ago by 
a tramp. She escaped from the man 
after a desperate struggle. A companion 
who was with her fled in terror, and 
returned with assistance, President Tay- 
lor used every effort to capture the tramp, 
and is still endeav-ring to get a clew to 
his identity. 








THOUSANDS of new patrons have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla this season and real- 
ized its benefit in blood purified and 
strength restored. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Sty es can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
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Brookline. 
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Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
‘TIS SMILING MORN. 


BY ETHELYN T. ABBOTT. 


Woman! In her pulses beating 
Hopes and aspirations high, 

That, her wider life completing, 
Bring her days of triumph nigh. 


For her past she is regretting 
Old restrictions’ narrow sway, 

In her present swift forgetting 
Ancient barriers swept away. 


Clear her future's skies are glowing, 
Bright with promises fulfilled, 

Hopes to full fruiticn growing, — 
Doubts and anxious yearnings stilled. 


Many a stately hall of learning 
Throws its once closed portals wide, 

Welcomes her instead of spurning, 
Bids her in its courts abide. 


Many a harvest field is whitening, 
Ready for her sickle’s blade; 

Many a closed soul-dungeon brightening, 
Sun-illumed where once was shade. 


Honors, suffrage, education, 
Legislation’s stately tread, 

March with her beneath the motto: 
‘Faith within and God o’erhead.”’ 


Woman's cause no ground is losing, 
Life no more is poor and small; 
Blessings grow with earnest using, 
Gifts that Ged gives free to all. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
——_+~@oe—__—__- 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


Pale in the amber-flooded west, 
A hornéd moon dips low ; 

And soft through silver silences 
The rose-winds faintly blow. 

Yet still the hornéd moon shall lend 
A lance of lingering light, 

To cross the wind, to cross the dusk, 
And give my love good-night. 


The long lake, rippling through its reeds, 
Hath lilies all ablow ; 
At fall of dew each sleepy flower 
Folds up her leaves of snow. 
Yet one fair lily-bud shall wake, 
To smile ali virgin-white, 
Across the dark, across the dew, 
And give my love good-night. 


The light may fail, the lily fade, 
The lightning’s lurid glow 
Flame in the sky—the rose-winds rise 
To storms that rudely blow. 
Yet constant still, as rose to June, 
This heart shall take delight, 
Across the dark, across the world, 
To give my love good-night. 
—Godey's Magasine. 
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CINNAMON ROSES. 





BY MARION DOUGLASS. 


It is but a break in the woodland 
This wall of young poplar incloses ; 

There is not a trace of a dwelling 
Save only these cinnamon roses. 

A glow like a cloud in the morning, 
Each bloom with its heart’s hidden gold; 

The dear threshold flowers of New England 
Our grandmothers cherished of old. 

All sweet with their fragrance, the south wind 
Sways softly the boughs to and fro; 

‘We planted those flowers,”’ a low whisper 

Floats down from the dim long ago. 

Who were they ? We know not; the wildwood 
The place with its green wall incloses ; 

A home that has vanished forever 
Still lives in its cinnamon roses. 

—Harper's Bazar. 


or 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


WAS IT STEALING? 
BY M. A. P. NEALL. 


“Speaking of the disabilities of women, 
some people would have you believe there 
were none, now-a-days; because women 
are more favored in this land than in 
others, that their rights are well enough 
protected, and they have nothing to wish 
for. Why, it was only this morning I 
heard of a woman knocked down by her 
husband and called a thief for taking 
money from his pocket, as if it had been 
his money only, and not hers, that she had 
worked hard for. Her little boy, with 
other children, had got into some trouble 
—some petty oftence—and it was to release 
him that she was hunting around for 
money. Her husband never gave her any, 
although a well-to-do man, and she a 
hard-working woman.”’ 

The speaker paused, and there were 
many questions asked and a general buzz 
of conversation. Through it all, Mrs. 
Arens sat and listened. She heard no 
names, and she was very attentive. What 
if it were Ellen, the sister who had been 
like a mother to her, married to such a 
penurious man? She should not feel easy 
till she saw her. At the first good oppor- 
tunity, she ordered her carriage, and, 
putting in some cushions, almost smiling 
at her fears, she told Dennis where to 
drive. 

If was at the other end of the town, at 
the foot of a lane leading up to a small, 
shabby-looking house that “e stopped the 
horses, and she got out to walk. The 
window shades were down, and she 





walked around to the back door, pushed 
it open, and passed into the kitchen. On 
an old lounge was the prostrate form of 
her sister, with suffering in her face. 

“Ellen, is it true,” she said, ‘“‘what I 
have heard? Did he dare to raise his hand 
against you, after all these years? Tell 
me quickly. Where are you hurt?” 

“Ob, nu! Oh, no! It was only the 
words. They startled me so. It was 
what he called me. I hit the table—the 
sharp corner. I hurt my side. I believe 
I did fall, and it is very sore; but I am 
going to get up.” She made a resolute 
effort, but fell back with a white face and 
an exclamation of pain. 

‘*You must go home with me. You are 
all worn out, and there is no one here to 
nurse and care for you properly. Lie 
perfectly still, my dear, till I come back.” 

Mrs. Arens called to Dennis, who drove 
away for help. Then she went about the 
house picking up what would be needed, 
and when Dennis returned, her sister, 
quite unresisting, was lifted into the car- 
riage, carefully wrapped up and driven 
away. 

Hiram Blake, on coming home that 
night, found no fire, no wife, no supper, 
no son. Such an experience had never 
happened before in the whole course of 
his married life. He ha@ been hard at 
work all day, and had had no time to 
think of the occurrence of the morning, 
but now it came back with a troubled in- 
sistence. He went to a house not far 
away, where lived a woman known ag 
“old Emeline,” who sometimes came to 
help his wife. He hired her now to come 
and get him something to eat. Then as 
he moved uneasily about the room, from 
window to table, trying to read, and put- 
ting his paper down again, little Paul 
came in, with a scared look. He said his 
mother was at his Aunt Ruby’s, and that 
the doctor said she would be sick a long 
time. 

‘Don’t wonder!” sniffed old Emeline, 
casting a black look at Hiram Blake. 
‘It’s a wonder she wa’n’t took sick a long 
while afore. She had work enough for 
three women to do here.” 

At the end of a week, the man acknowl- 
edged to himself that he had never been 
so miserable in his life. He dismissed the 
hired men after the day’s work, for the 
faithful wife was no longer there to feed 
them. * Paul remained at his aunt’s much 
of the time, only coming home now and 
then to report the slow progress of the 
patient. 

Loitering in the lane one evening, 
Hiram Blake saw some one leading a 
horse very carefully, who inquired if 
there was any hotel near, as something 
was the matter with his horse, and he 
wished to find a veterinary surgeon to 
examine it. Mr. Blake did an unprece- 
dented thing for him. He asked the 
stranger in, while he went for a neighbor- 
ing doctor skilled in the treatment of 
animals. He prescribed some remedies, 
and the stranger, who said his name was 
Dixon, was invited to stop with Mr. 
Blake, such was his utter loneliness. He 
accepted gladly for a few days. The old 
housekeeper grumbled at having another 
“to do for’; but after the first day she 
made no further complaint, saying, ‘‘Mr. 
Dixon was a likely man, and pleasant 
spoken ; some difference between him and 
Hi Blake” — and she prophesied ‘they 
would not pull together long.” 

Mr. Dixon was so solicitous for his 
horse, and worked so persistently for his 
comfort, that it excited his host’s com- 


ment. 
“But that is my religion,” Mr. Dixon 


answered, “to make everything around 
me as happy as it is in my power. You 
have a good beast there,’ and he pointed 
to a strawberry roan named Peter. 

‘““My wife is fond of that horse.”” Hiram 
Blake’s voice sounded strange to him. 

**He looks overworked.” 

‘Yes. He has been doing the work of 
two horses lately. I must let him rest a 
bit, or he will be nothing but skin and 
bones; but there is no other way to get 
along. One can’t do as he would like 
to, but as he can.” 

“IT wish you would let me take down 
the partition between these two stalls, 
they are too narrow for Peter to rest well. 
A horse needs plenty of room, and I 
shall sleep better for it, too.” 

Once a proposal like this would have 
been met with derision, but Mr. Blake 
was surprised at his own readiness to 
assist, and, while one bathed the stiff 
legs, the other brought an extra measure 
of meal. ‘“‘You would soon spoil the 
critters.” He spoke jocosely, and a little 
awkwardly. 

‘Oh, no,” said his companion, earnestly, 
“T am only pleading for their rights.” 

“*] didn’t know they had any such par- 
ticular rights.” Mr. Blake brought the 
words out slowly. 

“Oh, yes, every living thing has rights 
we are bound to respect. We can make 
a heaven for them here, if we will, and for 
ourselves, too.” 





**I thought heaven was a long way off, 
with an angry God to rule it.” 

‘‘Heaven is right round us, or we can 
make it the other place, as many 
do. I see no anger in God’s dealings with 
us. He has given us this beautiful world. 
It is the most boundless love day after 
day; but we are slow to learn the lesson, 
and to do by each other and by every liv- 
ing creature even as he is doing for us all 
the time.” 

Hiram Blake thought a long while over 
these words. He had never heard any- 
thing like the ideas expressed in them. 

One evening, seated on the piazza, the 
two men quite alone, Hiram cited the 
case of a woman who took money from 
her husband’s pocket, and asked his friend 
if he did not think it was taking what did 
not belong to her. Mr. Dixon inquired 
into the case—if she worked without 
wages—if she received half of the income 
regularly ; and, having learned the facts, 
declared he thought it was a plain case of 
stealing. Hiram shifted uneasily in his 
chair. He did not exactly like to have 
the woman branded in this way, although 
he had invited the criticism. But Mr. 
Dixon continued: ° 

‘*Yes, a man that will force his wife to 
have recourse to such extremities—a wife 
who is only a toiler, not a sharer in the 
products of a home—that man is a thief 
of the worst type. For what should he 
live but to make her happy? Instead of 
that, he is laying up bitterness for him- 
self, and sorrow for all around him.” 

Hiram Blake shifted his weight from 
one leg to the other. He had not ex- 
pected this climax, and he hastily changed 
the subject. 

“TI have been thinking of building on to 
the kitchen, and putting more windows 
in. My wife always said it was too small 
and dark. What do you think ?” he asked. 

‘*T should build a new house, and move 
this one away, if I owned it, and could 
afford it.” 

‘*] hadn’t thought of that; but I guess 
I could do it.” 

Hiram took so kindly to this view of 
the situation that the next time Paul 
came home and told his father he had 
heard his Aunt Ruby say his mother was 
never coming to this house again, Hiram 
only rubbed his hands and said cheerily, 
“She’s right, Paul, your mother never 
will.” 

He had an architect to draw the plans, 
and Mr. Dixon gave many suggestions. In 
time the house was finished, and furnished, 
even to a row of plants in the broad bay 
window. The old housekeeper knew the 
names of some favorites, and even con- 
tributed a few herself, with much pride. 
At last, Peter, harnessed to a low, easy 
carriage, was sent for the long absent 
wife. Little Paul was the driver, and 
could scarcely contain his excitement. 
His father had cautioned him to say noth- 
ing about the new house, for he had 
planned a surprise. Paul began to tell 
about the horse. “It is yours, mother, 
your own. 
unless you say 80. 
the new carriage is all yours. 
soft and springy ?” 

Mrs. Blake could hardly believe her 
eyes. Of course she had heard something 
about the new building, but that anything 
so fine had been prepared for her, it 
would have taken great faith indeed to 
believe. Her husband followed her from 
room to room with a delighted face. 
Quite tired out with going over the house, 
she sat down in the spacious living room 
before the plants, one mass of bloom and 
fragrance. 

‘*‘Some of them were Mr. Dixon’s gift 
to you, and this is mine,” he said, putting 
into her hand a deed of the place, and a 
bank book made out in her name, witha 
cash account of several thousand dollars. 

‘*Tt is heaven on earth, Hiram!” 

Those words again! At last he felt he 
had done something to be worthy of them. 


—___~+o-—_—___—— 
THREATS THAT DID NOT SCARE. 


Six prominent ladies of Lexington, 
Ky., who took a leading part in the anti- 
Breckinridge protest at the Opera House 
here several weeks ago, have been warned 
through a letter mailed from Pittsburg 
that there are ‘‘skeletons”’ in their clos- 
ets, and that they can not afford to take 
part in such a “‘detestable” proceeding 
against Colonel Breckinridge. The letter 
was sent from Lexington to the Pittsburg 
postmaster with the request that he re- 
mail it to Lexington as addressed. The 
postmaster wrote across the top of the 
letter in red ink, ‘Sent from Lexington 
with the request to be mailed here.” The 
ladies refused to allow the letter to be 
published. One of them said to-day; 
‘*Well, we know the handwriting, but 
we cannot blame him for doing all in his 
power for Colonel Breckinridge, though 
it be done in ever so meana manner. The 
letter will have no effect. We know our 
husbands pretty well, and such threats 
are beneath our notice.” 


Isn’t he fat? And 
Isn’t it 


No one else can drive Peter | 








ALBERT RE 


Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


EDER’S 


Institute of Curative 
Movements. 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 32, BOSTON 





Treatment by Curative Movements. 


members of the medical profession, 


DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general ; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 
ders ; bent carriage and improper poise of the body, 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








DR. PUTNAM JACOBI ON THE “ANTIS.” 





| Putnam Jacobi has been considerably mis- 
| reported in some of the papers. We are 
glad to publish it as given. She said: 


The following address by Dr. Mary | 


| 





| In listening to the arguments of the 
| anti-suffragists, { am reminded of a re- 
| mark that was made to Edmund Burke, 
in reply to his pamphlet on the French 
Revolution. Mr. Burke wished to dem 
onstrate that in the Revolution of 1688, 
the people of England had not acquired 
the right to choose their own governors, 
nor to cashier them for misconduct, nor 
to frame a government for themselves. 
He denied that such a right exists in the 
nation, either in whole or in part, or that 
it exists anywhere; and, what is still 
more strange and marvellous, he “se 
that ‘‘the people of England utterly dis- 
claim such right, and that they will resist 
the practical assertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes.” 

To this assertion Mr. Paine replied with 
justice: ‘*That men will take up arms and 
spend their lives and fortunes, not to 
maintain their rights, but to maintain 
that they have not rights, is an entirely 
new species of discovery, and well suited 
to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke.” 

With similar confidence, I assert that 
to suppose it possible for women to be- 
come enthusiastic over asking not to have 
rights ; eloquent in declaring that they do 
not know how to speak; energetic in 
proving their own absolute helplessness; 
is a contradiction in terms, that is only 
suited to the paradoxical genius of who- 
ever may have suggested so fantastic an 
idea. It is difficult enough to prove a 
negative; it is absolutely impossible to 
act one. Nor do our friends, the enemy, 
attempt the impossible task. By the 
nature of the case, they can have no 
method; they borrow ours. We have a 
headquarters at Fourteenth Street and 
Sherry’s. They open one in Brooklyn and 
at the Waldorf. We hold parlor meetings; 
they hold parlor meetings; only, as it 
seems, they do no speaking there. We, 
to obtain our lawful public rights, submit 
to the temporary annoyance of some pub- 
licity. They rush into publicity to pro- 
—. their violent shrinking from public 
affairs. 


‘Methinks the lady doth protest too much!’’ 


They assert their ignorance, and adver- 
tise their incompetency for the suffrage, 
with as much eagerness as the illiterate 
voter who wants an excuse to take a 
friend into the polls to prepare his ballot 
for him. Every action, every word, every 
protest on the part of the anti-suffragists 
neutralizes itself. I am reminded of the 
Greek sophist, who proved with dialec- 
tical skill that it was impossible for a 
man to move himself by walking. ‘But 
I do walk,” said a bystander, getting up 
and crossing the room. 

While the Hotel Waldorf, headquarters 
of absentee millionaires, is filling with 
signatures, silent as the snow-flakes, to 
which Whittier sompened the ballot, the 
| women of Newburgh have simply stood 
up and walked, a regular ‘‘walk over.’’ 
Few people in New York were aware that 
here at our doors, like the Isle of Man off 
the coast of England, lay a town whose 
last charter included the right to vote of | 
women taxpayers; and now these have | 
voted, 250 strong, and swept $50,000 off | 
the proposed assessments. Like Godiva | 
at Coventry, multiplied two hundred | 
times, they | 

“Took the tax away, 

And built themselves an everlasting name.”’ | 


What was said at the Hotel Waldorf | 
when this happened? Was a telegram | 
sent to the Newburgh women, advising | 
them to go to Europe and attend to their 
own business? 

Really, there is a strange jostling of | 
ideas in this conflict. Some of the very 
women who are waving the little anti- | 
suffrage protest accepted last year from 
New York the mandate for a magnificent 
mission. They were Commissioners to 
the Woman’s Board of the World’s Fair. 
They were delegates to perhaps the first 
working organization of men and women 
where women have been accorded that 
separate and equal place among other 

owers upon which so much stress is laid 
n the Declaration of Independence. 

Did our New York Commissioners dis- 
like their mission? Were they dissatisfied 
with their mandate? We have found no 
fault with them. On the contrary, we 
think they did well, very well, and, did 
the occasion recur, we would send them 
over again, or would have done so before 
they so uselessly proceeded to stultify 
themselves amidst this mess of contradic- 
tions. To what influence have these ladies 
been exposed? To what have they suc- 
cumbed? It cannot be ‘‘Just for a hand- 
ful of silver they left us. Just for a ribbon 
to stick in the coat!” 

I am reminded of the orator AZ:chines, 
rival of Demosthenes, who was sent b 
the Athenians to Pella to treat with 
Philip, and having arrived, betrayed his 
mandate, dese his city, and me 
the obedient advocate of the cause of the 
Macedonian King. If these ladies must 
follow the example of men, cannot they 
find a better one than that of the con- 
demned traitor, #:chines? I do not 
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think the word is too strong. There are 
such things as natural alliances, natura] 
affiliations, bonds of necessary sym athy, 
so strong that it is impossible to p ome A 
them without an action akin to treason, 
No bond can be stronger than that which 


unites the members of a great class, . 


laboring under common disabilities. If 
all the inhabitants of a city are expected 
to stand by each other in contests with a 
rival neighbor, and all the men in a trade 
unite for defence, how is it possible not to 
expect a similar concert and alliarce 
among those belonging to the greatest 
class ever established in society, and sub- 
mitted for centuries to the most profound, 
and most extensive, the most humiliating 
disabilities ever imposed on human be- 
“—— mean the women? 

hat! In this State, the fairest and 
greatest of the Union, magnificent in its 
territory, its wealth, its resources, as any 
kingdom that ever existed; this State 
which, almost from the beginning, has 
been the one to aid and encourage its 
daughters in their just enterprise and de- 
velopment; this State, that felt the 
breath of the great Revolution for human 
rights, and responded to it with the legis- 
lation for women begun in 1848; the 
State that saw the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention; that granted the first medi- 
cal diploma to a woman; that founded 
the first hospital conducted by women; 
that founded the first hospital to be de- 
voted to the ills of women; that at Troy 
opened the first high school for women, 
and at Vassar the first college; that at 
Ithaca, first in the East, admitted women 
to its State University; whose aged 
President of Columbia demanded the ad- 
mission of women to the second oldest 
university in America, and where Dr. 
Barnard’s younger successor had practi- 
cally thrown open the doors; this State, 
where millionaires have devoted fortunes 
for women; where the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce is to preside to- 
morrow night at an equal suffrage meet- 
ing; where men prominent in all walks 
of life, in law, in medicine, in education, 
among our merchant princes, our poet 
writers, our most honored clergy, have 
come forward to indorse our petition, and 
support our claim; that here, at this mo- 
ment, when the opportunity of ages is at 
hand, and the time is ripe, and all the 
women of the State are called upon to 
stand up and be counted, and see if they 
have grown up to the level of the time; 
that then, women,—I know not how 
many, it may be a handful, it may be 
some hundreds,—come and demand that 
the restrictions be maintained! If they 
do not feel these restrictions, it is clear 
they have not yet reached that calibre 
where these can be felt to press and gall. 
It may be Hamlet planted in the china 
vase, but he has not yet grown to the 
porcelain limits, or of necessity these 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for £5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes eoncerni 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 





NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PEN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular? 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 
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would be burst asunder. If that be the 
case, what business is it of theirs? There 
are certainly two ways of getting rid of 
the pressure of bonds and bounds; one is 
to break them; the other is to shrink up 
jnside of them, away inside. 
The Brooklyn protest has been edito- 
rially praised, because so cool and calm. 
Is is cool, cool in more senses than one. 
It is more than cool, it is cold, cold to the 
touch as the skin of a frog, or other ani- 
mal that can never know the bounding 
ulse and heart warmed by rich, red 
lood. It is signed by many women, they 
mother the bantling, but to this day no 
one knows who fathered it. Yet it is 
shrewdly suspected it was a man. For 
how else can it be fathered? It may 
sometimes be unique or unreasonable for 
ple to ask for more than they have, 

ut it is at least natural. But to ask to 
be deprived of something one hasn’t got, 
is so utterly unnatural that it is impossi- 
ble not to infer outside influence. hen 
a house is divided against itself, we know 
there are many circumstances in which 
the odium offactum is not equally divided. 
Here we have a struggle, the opportunity 
for a great, inspiring, mighty struggle of 
ideas, and when this faction declares 
itself, we cannot think of it as we can of 
the legitimate and natural opposition 
from men we expect to encounter. It is 
not England resisting Home Rule for 
Ireland, but the Ulster Plantation. It is 
not England opposing American inde- 
pendence, itis the New York Tory. It 
is not the Southern planter, defending 
what he believes to be his own, it is the 
Northern copperhead ! 


SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, 


Sumner Dow Richardson writes to the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

“It is not often that the Zagle allows 
itself to slip into such an error as it did 
last Thursday, when it announced edito- 
rially that woman has no ‘natural right” 
to the ballot, but that her right would be 
an “acquired one.” The Zagle seems to 
think that the right to vote is a right 
conferred by some one or something. On 
the contrary, the republican theory of 
government is based upon the principle 
that every individual is entitled to vote 
and to an equal voice in the government. 
The right is one which is inherent in the 
individual per se, that is, a natural right. 
The mere fact that woman has thus far 
been prevented from exercising that 
right is no more proof that she has not 
the right than the fact that slaves were 
forcibly deprived of liberty was a proof 
that they had no natural right to that 
liberty. The question may be advanced 
if every individual has the right to 
vote, what more does woman want? 
If she has now the right, for what is 
she clamoring? The answer is very 
plain. She is simply asking for a recog- 
nition of that right. I may have a natu- 
ral right to hold my property, but that 
does not prevent thieves from depriving 
me of what belongs to me. Of course 
the stock objection to the ground prin- 
ciple of republican democracy, that all 
men (mankind) are created equal and 
that every individual is entitled to an 
equal voice in political affairs, is the 
statement that minors, paupers, insane 
persons and ex-convicts have no such 
right. 

“The objection is a trivial one, and, as 
may be seen at once, does not affect the 
principle, but merely relates to the meth- 
od in which the principle is applied. I 
might add another case, where the prin- 
ciple is apparently interfered with. If 
every male qualified voter should take it 
into his head to change his residence a 
day or two before election, he would be 
disfranchised. Or, if he were seriously 
ill on election day, he would not be al- 
lowed to vote at his home. The right 
of these men would not be affected by the 
fact that they were unable to comply 
With the conditions placed upon voting. 
These cases, where the law deprives the 
individual of his inherent right to vote, 
are simply cases dictated by expediency 
and the necessities of the State. It is 
becessary that the natural right of man- 
kind to life, property, vote, or liberty, be 
subject to the superior right of the State 
to deprive them of those things when 
their conduct shall have rendered that ex- 
Pedient. It is necessary that the natural 
right of all to the exercise of franchise be 
80 regulated by law as to make as sure as 
Possible the fair and honest counting of 
the vote. In the case of minors, it is 
simply requisite that some time should be 
fixed when the human creature becomes 
an individual. It may be that the right 
to vote should be exercised earlier than 
itis. The three causes for depriving the 
Person, permanently or temporarily, of 
his or her right to a voice in public af- 
fairs resolve themselves into the follow- 
ing: Immaturity, non-compliance with 
the law, civil or criminal, and imbecility. 
If our mothers, wives and sisters are 
longer to be deprived of the exercise of 
their natural right to a voice in public 
affairs, it must either be wrongfally and 
Unjuetly, as the slaves were deprived of 
their liberty, or it must be upon some 
&round of expediency as forcible as that 
upon which we proceed when we prevent 





pauper, or the man who does not obey 
the requirements of the election law from 
voting. It must, in short, be some 
ground upon which we ourselves might 
also be deprived of our exercise of the 
right of franchise. Naturally the fact 
that one individual’s sex is different from 
that of another causes no difference in 
the respective rights of the two. The 
natural right of each is the same. Upon 
some other basis than sex must an equita- 
ble restriction of the franchise be made.” 


—Oor—_——— 
A FEW QUERIES, 


A public ‘‘Appeal for Aid” declares the 
need of establishing ‘‘homes for the work- 
ing girls of our city, where low board 
can be obtained,’’ and asks special aid for 
the one already established where ‘‘board, 
including room, meals and washing, has 
been placed at the low rate of $3 a week. 
- . » Receipts do not cover expenses.” 
Is it not a generally accepted business 
rule that ‘“‘labor” must live, and must 
therefore be paid “living wages,” or 
what is necessary for food and bodily 
protection? Are not these Charity 
Homes, then, helping the employer 
rather than the employed? Do they not 
make it more easy and more reasonable 
for him to pay less than “living wages” ? 
Then do not cheap homes cheapen labor? 
Also, would not the prospect of being 
partly supported by charity induce coun- 
try girls to flock to the city? And would 
not such flocking make work scarcer and 
labor cheaper? Does not a centre of free 
supplies of food always draw applicants? 
Does not a willing dependence upon 
charity always tend to lessen the 
strength and the independence and the 
self-reliance of the recipient? 

If employers are paying insufficient 
wages, is not the establishment of cheap 
homes simply an effort to accommodate 
ourselves to unjust conditions, and thus 
to perpetuate them? Of a good thing, 
the more the better. Suppose there were 
three-dollar homes enough to accommo- 
date every working girl in the city, how 
would this general low board standard 
effect the general wage standard? Intel- 
ligent people, kind-hearted philanthro- 
pists, declare that unless cheap homes 
are provided, poverty may cause working 
girls to sell their honor. Is not this a 
libel on these girls? Is it not in one 
sense a warrant, or excuse, for the pos- 
sibly weaker ones? Is it not showing 
immoral men where they will be likely 
to find easy victims,—easy, because intel- 
ligent people, kind-hearted philanthro- 
pists, have declared dishonor almost a 
necessity ? 

Death rather than dishonor is a stand- 

ard theme of the world’s standard litera- 
ture, and of ‘‘elocution” in the schools 
and elsewhere. Men who accepted the 
alternative of death have been glorified 
in poetry, song and oratory, while those 
who reversed the maxim have received 
contempt and aversion. Is it not, then, 
an insult to working girls to say: If we 
do not furnish you with food you will 
become dishonored? Shall intelligence 
and philanthropy assume that honor is 
rated cheaper with women than with 
men? 
Of co-operative homes for working 
girls, where shall be a genuine home at- 
mosphere, with sympathetic and moth- 
erly supervision, books, music, pictures, 
all uplifting influences and no charity for 
living expenses, of such homes can we 
not say, the more the better? Of homes 
whose inmates are supported at less than 
cost, homes which make it more easy and 
more reasonable for the employer to pay 
less than ‘living wages,” homes which 
tend to crowd the already overcrowded 
ranks of wage-earners, homes founded 
partly on the assumption that poverty 
will be made a reason for dishonor—of 
these must we not say, the fewer the 
better, for the interests of working girls? 
— Boston Transcript. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION AND SCHOLASTIC 
ATTAINMENTS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The criticism upon the appointment of 
Miss Agnes Irwin as dean of Radcliffe 
College, because she is not a college grad- 
uate, must appear very unjust to any one 
whose judgment is not biased by the idea 
that college education is essential to 
scholastic attainments. That she does not 
hold a college diploma, does not evidence 
a lack of thorough education. In a few 
months, we prophesy, some well known 
institution will consider itself honored in 
conferring a degree on Miss Irwin. 

Heine considered himself his own best 
teacher. Although he could not find the 
necessary means to pursue a regular 
classical course under the supervision of 
university instructors, yet we find him a 
few years later placed at the head of 
Gottingen University, where he founded 
a new epoch in the classics, such as had 
never before been realized in Germany. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The appointment of Miss Ella Lewis as 
postmistress at Gallatin, Tenn., meets the 
general approval of the people, although 
three men wanted the place and tried hard 
to get it. 


Sheriff Hannan, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has appointed his wife matron at the jail, 
in response toa petition signed by many 
societies and clergymen asking that a 
matron be appointed. 


There is no doubt that the longing to 
die is mistaken for the need of a nap. 
Instead of the immortality of the soul, 
business men and working women want 
regular and systematic doses of dozing, 
and, after a mossy bank in the shade of 
an old oak that succeeding seasons have 
converted into a tenement of song birds, 
there is nothing that can approach a big 
sofa, or a low, long couch placed in the 
corner, where tired nature can turn her 
face to the wall and sleep and doze away 
the gloom.— The Family Doctor. 


The first public convention in Norway 
ever arranged and carried through by 
women only was recently held by the 
W.C.T. U. of that country. The pres- 
ident, Countess Ida Wedel-Parlsherg, the 
secretary, Fréken Birgithe Esmark, and 
Fréken Ida Welhayn, daughter of one of 
Nor way’s two greatest poets, form a trio 
of workers not often surpassed in high 
purpose, fine culture or breadth of spirit. 
They say they got their inspiration from 
the visit of Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt. 


Cincinnati, O.,has many public spirited 
women. They made possible the Art 
Museum, with its magnificent building 
which crowns one of the hilltops. A 
woman started the famous Rookwood 
Pottery. Women did the exquisite carv- 
ing on the front of the Music Hall organ ; 
and their latest undertaking is a perma- 
nent orchestra. With that, Cincinnati 
will stand on the same plane as New 
York, Boston and Chicago. The Orches- 
tra Association is incorporated, and its 
projectors are full of enthusiasm. The 
fifteen directors are ladies, with an advis- 
ory board of gentlemen. 


The will of Nancy Bartlett, of Milford, 
Mass., gives her real estate on Chestnut 
Street and building thereon, with its con- 
tents, to found a home, to be known as 
the Bartlett Home for Old Ladies. Other 
bequests in the will are $2,000 to Tufts 
College, to establish a Nancy Bartlett 
Fund for the education of poor girls, 
$1,000 to a Boys’ Club at Tufts College, 
$1,000 to the First Universalist Society 
of Spencer toward building a parsonage, 
$500 to the Bethany Home for Young 
Women at Boston, $500 to the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind at Boston, the 
income to be devoted to the Kindergarten 
for the blind ; $500 to the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Boston; and the balance of the es- 
tate to go to the General Convention of 
the Universalists, to be known as the 
Mrs. W. J. Bartlett Fund. The estate is 
valued at $7,000 real and $23,000 per- 
gonal. 


In England, where the woman suffrage 
proposition excites hardly less emotion 
than it does in the State of New York, 
attention has been paid to the reports of 
the recent election in New Zealand, the 
first in that colony at which women were 
allowed to vote. The suffrage act was 
passed there about six weeks before elec- 
tion. During those six weeks 109,461 
women registered, of whom 90,200 cast 
their votes. The total registration was 
302,987. The total of votes recorded was 
220,082, so that out of every hundred 
voters forty-one were women. English 
suffragists feel that that is a good show- 
ing, and indicates that in New Zealand, at 
least, woman suffrage has won prompt 
appreciation. It will be news to some 
Americans, and rather surprising news, 
that the best friends of the woman suf- 
frage movement in England are the To- 
ries, and that Lord Salisbury favors it.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Miss Alice King, the blind novelist, 
died a few days ago in England, in her 
fifty-sixth year. Miss King became en- 
tirely blind at seven years of age, but her 
education was systematically continued, 
and she acquired seven languages. Miss 
King’s affliction did not prevent her trom 
doing noble work in her father’s parish 
when not engaged in literature; at one 
time she had a Bible class of eighty 
members. She exercised great influence 
over them. She likewise held classes for 
women and girls, and frequently ad- 
dressed large religious meetings. Miss 
King’s first book—‘‘Forest Keep’”—was 
published in 1862. Novels followed each 
other in quick succession, the most 
important being “Eveline,” ‘“‘The Lady 
of Winburne,” “Sir Tristram’s Will,” 
‘‘Queen of Herself,” ‘‘The Woman with a 
Secret,” ‘‘A Cluster of Lives,” ‘*Spell- 
bound,” ‘‘Hearts or Coronets,” ‘Twice 
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DECORATION DAY FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 


(Coneluded from Fifth Page.) 


Young grows more intense.” The vigor- 
ous mentality of the mother, cultured by 
study and foreign travel, was always ac- 
tive by voice and pen for the betterment 
of humanity. Our club, of which she 
was a valued member, welcomed papers 
from her gifted pen for their brightness 
and originality. There could be no truer 
words than those carved upon her tomb: 
“Sarah Gilman Young, a most faithful 
laborer for human progress; an advocate 
of woman’s advancement.” Of the other 
deceased members of this club I have less 
knowledge. Death too early abbreviated 
our relation. But the act alone of joining 
this organization, that offered neither 
So me nor profit, but the reverse, is suf- 

cient evidence of their devotion to the 
cause for which it was instituted. Well 
may we pay a tribute of love and respect 
to the memory of all the pioneers in the 
cause of woman suffrage. They 
earned the gratitude of this and of future 
generations, for in working for equal 
political rights they have opened for 
women the avenues to education, to all 
the industries, and to nearly all other 
rights. As in Olive Schreiner’s inimitable 
allegory, ‘Three Dreams in a Desert,” 
their martes lives have formed a bridge 
over which the multitude may cross to 
the happy land of freedom and equal 
rights. 


Miss Frances Ellen Burr made the fol- 
lowing address: 


In 1872—twenty-two years ago—I be- 
came acquainted with Julia and Abby 
Smith, who the following year became 
famous throughout the country. These 
sisters. belonged to a family of five daugh- 
ters, who, with the father and mother, 
were the most original characters of the 
town, if not of the State. The mother of 
these five sisters was a woman of literary 
taste and ability, a mathematician, and 
quite a student of astronomy. She com- 
piled an almanac for her own use, as 
almanacs were not so plenty in her day as 
now. Her daughters used to say she could 
tell any hour of the night by the position 
of the stars. She herself was an only 
child, and her indulgent father furnished 
her with every possible advantage to be 
found in those days to gratify and culti- 
vate her intellectualtaste. In those days 
there were none of the modern conven- 
iences for heating houses, and in order 
that Hannah might be secluded from the 
family, and warm in cold weather, her 
father made a glass enclosure on the 

rinciple of a hot-house. This was placed 
n a south room, where, when the sun 
shone, the ardent young student could be 
quite comfortable. This glass study was 
referred to in some of the papers twenty 
years ago, for the pa rs then were filled 
with Abby and Julia Smith. Some enter- 

rising reporter said that Julia Smith’s 
ather kept her ina ane cage; which is 
a good illustration that reports, then, as 
now, are frequently written, not so much 
for the purpose of stating truth as to make 
a sensational article. So according to 
some of the reports of those days twenty 
years ago, Hannah Hickok had to be shut 
up in a cage like a wild beast, to keep her 
within bounds. Julia and Abby Smith 
used to show me these articles—for they 
were sent to them from all over the coun- 
try—and they found much entertainment 
in them. Their mother’s father was so 
fond of and indulgent to his one child that 
the idea of his shutting her up in a cage 
for safekeeping furnished them no end of 
amusement. In my many visits to the old 
Smith homestead in Glastonbury, theze 
sisters used to ye nothing so much as 
talking over the old times, not only of 
their own early lives, but of their moth- 
er’s and father’s, but particularly their 
mother’s, who seemed to be a remarkable 
character in her way, though the father 
was not a commonplace man, judging by 
their accounts of him. In the early days 
of his marriage he was a minister settled 
in Newtown, Conn. But he left off preach- 
ing from conscientious scruples, claiming 
that it was wrong to take pay for preach- 
ing the gospel. He imbibed his ideas 
from asect call Sandemanians, who taught 
that the gospel should be preached with- 
out money and without price; and they 
also taught that there should be no 
praying at funerals. The truth of these 
teachings so worked on the conscience 
of the Rev. Zepbaniah Smith that he 
left the pulpit and became a merchant, 
and afterwards a lawyer. And the 
Sandemanian theory or teaching as to 
po =| no prayers at funerals was also 
carried out. At all the funerals in their 
family they had no funeral services. Some- 
times they had a simple chapter read and 
a few remarks made by a friend. This 
was the case at the funerals of Abby and 
Julia. 

Among the many stories they told me 
of their early life on my visits to them in 
the old Smith Mansion House was this 
one of Julia at the age of ten. Her father 
was then engaged on a law case in Hart- 
ford, and Julia, who was very anxious for 
a Latin grammar, urged her father to 
bring her one on his return from Eart- 
ford, but fearing he might forget it she 
rode on horseback, between seven and 
eight miles, to the court-house in Hart- 
ford. To the first man she met at the 
court-house, she said : ‘I want my Pappy... 
‘*And who is your pappy, my little girl?” 
said the man. “Squire Smith,” was the 
little maid’s reply. And soon Squire 
Smith was interviewed and entreated by 
this indomitable young woman to buy her 
a Latin grammar. The characteristics of 
the future translator of the Bible were 
beginning to sprout. Among all the ac- 
quaintances of my life none stand out 
with such unique simplicity as Abby and 
Julia Smith. Abby in particular had 
such a quaint simplicity that it seemed 
utterly foreign to the times in which she 
lived, at least to the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. It was the simplicity 
that frequently marks strong characters. 
I remember when she accompanied me to 
New York, with my friend, Mrs. Bucking- 
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ham, to attend the first Woman’s Con- 
gress, how she attracted the attention of 
every one who heard her talk. Many of 
them evidently set her down in their own 
minds as ‘‘a down-East Yankee’ of ex- 
treme verdancy. But they “reckoned 
without their host.” They who thus 
criticised her were the greener of the two. 
It was on our way back from that Con- 
gress that Abby told me of her intention 
of addressing her fellow-townsmen on the 
subject of taxation without representa- 
tion. In a few days she made that speech 
and sent it to me for publication, and 
soon the press from Maine to California, 
and from Canada to the Gulf, was ring- 
ing with the names of Abby and Julia 
Smith. It was the very simplicity of it 
that ‘brought down the house,” or the 
nation; the unique originality combined 
with simplicity. The Springfield Repub- 
lican, printing a letter from Abby Smith, 
headed it ‘‘An Idyl of Modern New Eng- 
land,’ and editorially calling attention to 
it, said: ‘*Weask every thoughtful man 
who has the ballot, and every thoughtless 
woman who is in the habit of saying she 
doesn’t want it, to read Abby Smith’s 
story of the New Year’s call paid her by 
the tax-collector of Glastonbury. It is 
well worth reading, if only for the quaint 
simplicity of the style. This is a bit of 
Defoe’s English, ladies and gentlemen. 
But the matter is still more noteworthy 
than the manner.... In refusing to 
continue paying heavier taxes than any 
other property owners in Glastonbury, 
while refused a voice in assessing and 
spending them, Abby Smitlfand her sister 
as truly stand for the American principle 
as did the citizens who ripped open the 
tea-chests in Boston Harbor, or the farm- 
ers who levelled their muskets at Concord. 
And they seem to have very much the 
same quality of quiet, old-fashioned 
Yankee grit. They are not demonstra- 
tive nordeclamatory. They don’t shriek, 
nor wring their hands, nor make a fuss of 
any sort. They are good nature itself. 
But they are also logic itself, and resolu- 
tion itself, and pluck itself. They simply 
stand upon their rights.” 

From this ‘‘Idyl of Modern New Eng- 
land,” I will make a brief extract. Abby 
Smith is relating their case to the Spring- 
field Republican: 

‘*My sister went into the yard to entreat 
him (the tax-collector) to leave two of 
the cows together—there were eight— 
that one might not be left alone. But 
she could not prevail, and the little thing 
(the poor man’s portion) has cried ever 
since. The cows were taken to a neigh- 
bor’s, and the neighbor said nothing could 
exceed the trouble ow had to get them 
into his yard. He could do nothing with 
them. ‘These cows will sometimes be 
very contrary, when nobody can manage 
them but my sister. She will call them 
all by their names and they will come 
to her apon the gallop. They will follow 
behind her in single file, and she can lead 
them wherever she chooses. When we 
had a new tenant they wouldn’t let him 
come near them, and she has been obliged 
to stand at their head where they could see 
her, every day when he milked, for ever 
so long.” 

The names of these famous cows were 
Daisy, Whitey, Minnie, Jessy, Roxy, 
Martha Washington and Abigail Adams. 
The fame of the sisters spread so rapidly 
and so far and wide that the mails of 
Glastonbury, hitherto not very weighty, 
went loaded down with letters and papers 
from all parts of the country. Their 
table was piled with them and their time 
occupied in reading and answering let- 
ters. It was quaint Abby Smith who set 
the ball in motion,and kept it rolling by her 
unique speeches and simple, old-fashioned 
ways; but back of her was Julia Smith 
with her Greek and Hebrew lore, and her 
five translations of the Bible. And these, 
and Abby and the cows together made a 
combination and a fame which for origin- 
ality has been unrivalled in modern times. 
People from many quarters made pilgrim- 
ages to the old Smith Mansion; and the 
sleepy town of Glastonbury, hitherto 
without a record in the world’s annals, 
became immortalized by two women. 
While Julia raised cows, Abby raised the 
breeze that wafted them to immortality. 
But their fame rests equally on both. In 
the days of the ‘‘Millerites” and their 
talk about the end of the world, Julia 
wanted to learn if there was any warrant 
in the original Hebrew for Miller’s pre- 
dictions fixing the end of the world in 
1843; so she studled Hebrew and then 
went to work and translated the Bible. I 
have been unable to find that any one 
man ever translated the whole Bible 
alone. The Bible has been worked up by 
many different hands, and has appeared 
under different names, as ‘* Wiclif’s Bible,’’ 
‘“Tyndale’s Bible,” ‘‘Coverdale’s Bible,” 
‘“Cranmer’s Bible,” and “King James’s 
Bible.” No one man ever did the work 
alone and unaided. This was left for a 
woman to do; and not only once, but five 
times did she perform this Herculean 
labor, and then modestly shut the trans- 
lation up in her closet for a quarter of a 
century, never at that time intending to 
publish it. Probably no woman after the 
age of eighty can show such a record as 
that of Julia Smith. At the age of eighty- 
two she had a law suit in her town, which 
was decided in her favor, and was then 
appealed by the defendant to the Court 
of Common Pleas in Hartford, resulting in 
a long trial, the Smith sisters coming 
over every day, and Julia being the bright- 
est witness on the stand, in spite of her 
four-score years and two. At the age of 
eighty-four she published her translation 
of the Bible. At the age of eighty-six 
she was married, making a record which 
easily distances the records of ordinary 
mortals in the eighties. 

Everything about this family was orig!- 
nal, even to the names of the five daugh- 
ters. The father’s name was Zephaniah 
H. Smith, and he was born in 1758, and 
died in 1836. Hannah Hickok, his wife, 
born in 1767, died in 1850. They were 
married in May, 1786. The daughters 
were: Hancy Zephina (a modification 
of the father’s name, Zephaniah) was born 
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1787, died 1871; Cyrinthia Sacretia, born 
1788, died 1864; Laurilla Aleroyla, born 
1789, died 1857; Julia Evelina, born 1792, 
died 1886; Abby Hadassah, born 1797, 
died 1878. The **Evelina” of Julia’s name 
was taken by her mother from the famous 
English novel ‘‘Evelina”’ of that time. 
Julia was married to Amos A. Parker, of 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., April 9, 1879. Mr. 
Parker died in 1893, at the great age of 
nearly 102. 

The little town-house where Abby 
Smith made her first speech, which was 
at the town meeting, November 5, 1873, 
is on the main road of Glastonbury, not 
far from the cemetery where she, with 
the rest of the family, now sleeps. If the 
decorating of graves was ever a fitting 
tribute for services rendered, then the 
memories of Julia and Abby Smith are 
surely deserving the floral tributes we 
shall to-day lay upon their last resting- 
place. No soldier of the Revolution, no 
soldier of the war of the Rebellion, ever 
performed more valiant service for his 
country than these two women in their 
quiet country home. Their ashes are of 
little account, but ‘‘their works do follow 
them.” 

I cannot close without referring to my 
friend, Mrs. Rosella E. Buckingham, a 
friend as dear to me to-day as when, on 
Easter morning, nineteen years ago, she 
ascended to another life—a day most fit- 
ting for the ascent of such a spirit. She 
was & woman whose rare refinement of 
nature and gentle, weenng, ways were 
not of the common kind. The soul that 
spoke through her dark eyes told the 
story of the nature within. Her work 
for woman suftrage—chiefly with the pen 
—was of the kind that tells, and is richly 
worthy of this passing tribute. Though 
her body is too far away for these floral 
tributes, this brief tribute from her friend 
may perhaps be as acceptable, in a spirit- 
ual sense, as the tribute of flowers. 

Still one more mention I must make— 
that of my own sister, Mrs. Delia B. 
Jewett, who left us some fourteen 
months ago. She also was a woman suf- 
fragist, though never working for it pub- 
licly. But she frequently expressed her 
sympathy with it and signed petitions 
for it. With a heart full of love for her 
friends, and a sympathy for all in need, 
those who knew her best, knew best her 
lovable qualities, and loved her best. 
Many hangers-on she had, who went to 
her for sympathy, and they always got 
it. Her life was an illustration of the 
fact that warm hearts and good deeds are 
unregistered on the public rolls of fame. 
But they never die! The principles that 
go to make up the life immortal—the life 
that rises to spheres beyond all earthly 
vision—are those that go to make up the 
life of those who care not for earthly 
plaudits, who never vaunt their good 
deeds and heart-felt sympathies, but live 
and work and suffer unknown to the 
world. “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

And so they go from us in single file 
and in fleets to join the waiting throngs, 
while we, with broken hearts, are left 
stranded on mortal shores, longing 


—‘ For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is etill.”” 


The Land beyond the sea! 

O how the lapsing years, 

*Mid our not unsubmissive tears, 

Have borne, now singly, now in fleets, the biers 
Of those we love to thee, 
Calm Land beyond the sea! 


O Land beyond the sea! 

When will our toil be done? 

Slow-footed years more swiftly run 

Into the gold of that unsetting sun! 
Homesick we are for thee, 

Calm land beyond the sea! 

At the conclusion of Miss: Burr’s ad- 
dress, a poem written for the occasion 
was read by Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, wife 
of the Rev. John C. Kimball. Mrs. Kim- 
ball had been in Boston during the past 
three weeks, but arrived home in time to 
participate in the memorial observances 
that afternoon. The poem, which was 
listened to with delight, was followed by 
an address from Mrs. Hooker, who spoke 
of the work that has been accomplished 
by the suffragists in the campaign that 
has been in progress during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Mrs. Hooker 
spoke with the old-time enthusiasm and 
fervor, notwithstanding the fact that her 
health is not as good as usual this sum- 
mer. She was followed by Mrs. Jose- 
phine M. Bissell, who said: 

I offer tribute to those noble souls 
who while in earth-life felt stirring 
within them impulses toward higher and 
better things than those which custom 
and prejudice dictated as the sole aims 
of woman’s existence, aside from her 
duties as daughter, sister, wife and 





mother. Many felt desires for an educa- 
tion along higher lines than was then 
thought necessary for girls, and they 
chafed at the chains which allowed them 
mere accomplishments. They saw their 
brothers go forth to choose from all the 
world their lot, with all the learning the 
colleges afforded, and felt sure that with 
the same advantages they, too, could 
have an influence and be a power for 
good. And yet others more humbly 
inclined, doing their duty as it came to 
them, of teacher, or as wife and mother, 
often at the same time as maid-of-all- 
work, content and uncomplaining in this, 
deeming themselves happy in making 
home happy, not caring for a wider 
sphere, but longing often for a recogni- 
tion of equality in the home. The 
mother, looking forward to the time 
when the children would leave her side 
and she could no longer protect them 
from evil, with a vague, restless feeling 
that the laws were not just to women. 
But just such as these have left to us the 
priceless legacy of a yearning desire for 
liberty and equality. We offer to their 
memories the rich flowers of our love and 
gratitude. There are some in this life 
who from age or disability do not meet 
with us except in spirit. One dear 
friend, whom many of us have never 
seen, so longs for our freedom that he 
devotes much of his time and his rare 
mental faculties in planning means for 
our attainment of it. We ought to be 
proud and thankful that one so richly 
endowed and highly educated, both by 
books and travel, should so thoroughly 
espouse Our cause, and we may be sure 
that he is too wise to do this but from a 
sense of its justice and beneficent influ- 
ence on society. Two sisters, who in 
past time have been of us, and gener- 
ously aided our treasury, yesterday 
robbed their gardens of flowers for this 
service, for they said, ‘‘It is little we can 
do now, and we are as much interested 
as ever, but we are growing old.” We 
know that many others are wishing us 
success, and to them we send loving 
words of cheer and encouragement. We 
are all growing older day by day, and 
we desire so to live that, as dear Lucy 
Stone said, ‘‘The world will be better 
because we did live.” 


Mrs. Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public was then sung by the audience, 
all participating in the selection. At the 


‘conclusion of the literary exercises the 


delegations left for the different cemeter- 
ies. The Glastonbury delegation con- 
sisted of Miss Burr, Mrs. Bacon, Mrs. 
Addie P. Hale and Mrs. Marcia P. Hale. 
The Cedar Hill delegation consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hooker, Mrs. George 
M. Fuller and Mrs. J. M. Bissell. The 
Spring Grove delegation included Mrs. 
Georgie Etta Copeland, Mrs. E. A. Root 
and Mrs, Alta Starr Cressey. One of the 
prettiest recognitions of the day was a 
cluster of flag lilies for the grave of Mrs. 
Hawley, in Cedar Hill, contributed by 
Mrs. C. C. Goodrich of this city. The 
flower was Mrs. Hawley’s favorite in the 
fields and meadows at her old home in 
Guilford prior to her marriage to General 
Hawley. Mrs. Goodrich is from that 
vicinity, and has always been a devoted 
admirer of the woman whose grave was 
remembered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


West NEwWTON.—The Newton Woman 
Suffrage League held its annual boyim d 
on Saturday evening, June 9, in the Uni- 
tarian Church parlors. The following 
officers were elected : 

President—Mr. Edwin Kimball. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Mr. N. T. Allen, Mrs. J. P. Tolman. 

Secretary—Mrs. Richard Anders. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Marian Stutson. 

Directors—Mrs. Charles Davis, Mrs. 
Kate A. Mead, Mrs. G. H. Brown, Mrs. 
G. W. Crosby, Mrs. S. E. Howard, Mrs. 
J.M. Hastings, Mrs. G. D. Gilman, Mrs 
Louisa Chapman, Mrs. Flora Sampson 
Mrs. Carrie Allen, Mrs. Ellen Perry, Mrs. 
Anna M. Langly. 

The annual report was made by the 
secretary. 

A feature of the exercises was the pres- 
entation of cash prizes to the successful 
contestants among fifteen high school 
scholars, who wrote essays on ‘*Shall the 
Right of Suffrage be Granted Women?” 
The committee who awarded the prizes 
were Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. 
Edna Cheney, and Mrs. Lucia Peabody. 
Addresses followed by Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. 
Peabody, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, and 
others. Fine instrumental and vocal 
selections were rendered by members of 
the League. 

CARRIE ANDERS, Sec. N. W. 8S, L. 








THIs week we insert an advertisement 
of the,Fittz Cure. Its low cost (one-fifth) 
in comparison with other reliable cures 
commends it to public attention. 


|| GLOVES || 


ror Class Day yp 
Receptions, 


In all the desirable colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
WANTED.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com: 
anion. She can furnish excellent references ag 
ability, and makes a specialty of night work, 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M.R. Wattcur, 


92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 
March 29, 1894. 











TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of ToE WoMAN's JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








Notice.—A refined woman would like to board 
and care for in her pleasant country home a youn 
girl between five and ten years of age. If desir 
will instruct in common English studies. Refer. 
ences exchanged. Address “S,’’ Box 28, St, 
Albans, Maine. 








‘‘My mother had bronchial catarrh for 
years and nothing did her as much good 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Miss Rhoda 
Rudman, 12 Hammond St., Roxbury, Mass, 


- BOSTON ~ 
COUCH 
BED. 














HIGHEST 
AWARDS. 




















A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service, 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what succes# 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, 80 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SugeParpD, NorweE tu & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St 


NSI on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.” 
At all the Jeading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 













-BEST,ON @EARTH- 
HCRERSON PRET woe SHEAR 
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* QINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT. om———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenportlowA 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Coagress St:eet. : 
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